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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@——_ 

E news from Afghanistan is all bad. It is admitted even by 

Reuter that the Afghans under Mahommed Jan intend to 
attack General Roberts again on or about Feb. 24th, and it appears 
from other telegrams that the attempt will be serious, and from a 
jong letter in the Times, describing the events of December 10th 
to 15th, that the Afghans on that occasion fought well, and at 
points distinctly defeated the British troops. There is at the 
same time no evidence that reinforcements will be ready for 
General Roberts, or that the means of transport have greatly 
improved, though a good road has now been made up to 
Jugdulluck. So serious does the prospect appear to the 
Hindoo traders of Cabul, who are completely informed, that 
a hundred families of them have fled to Peshawur for 
safety. Reports are also circulating, but are not con- 
firmed, that Ayoub Khan, with the Herat army, is 
on his way to Ghuzni, whither also the Ghilzyes of the 
south, and the late Governor of Jellalabad, with “guns and 
sepoys,” are now proceeding. He is our “ friendly ” Governor, 
' Hassan Khan. The sepoys in Shirpore, who suffer greatly from 
cold, dislike the war; and the Lahore correspondent of the 
Daily News, writing on the 29th inst., says:—The military 
situation perplexes the Viceregal advisers. Some strongly urge 
recruiting double battalions, or adding 400 to each native regi- 
ment; but’ the unpopularity of the war, and the great and 
growing difficulty of recruiting the Native Army, are recognised.” 











On the other hand, the Government of India is intent on ex- 
tending its operations. Telegrams from all sides announce that 
Sir Richard Temple is forming a new column of Bombay troops, 
which before March 15th will be ready to hold Candahar. As 
soon as it arrives, Sir Donald Stewart, with his present column, 
will march out to the attack of Ghuzni, occupying Khelat-i- 
Ghilzaion his way. <A portion of both columns, moreover, is to 
threaten Herat, aided apparently by a column from the Khyber, 
under the direct command of Sir Frederick Haines. This officer, 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, who has hitherto been thrust 
aside, will, it is stated, enter Afghanistan in the spring, and 
control all the operations of the new campaign, which in its 
entirety will be on a very large scale. Whether these plans 
have been sanctioned at home, or have been arranged in antici- 
pation of sanction, we do not know; but we judge, from the lan- 
guage of the inspired organs, that the section of the Cabinet which 
is against retiring while an enemy remains—that is, in favour 
of fighting for prestige alone—has finally prevailed. It will 
remain, therefore, for Parliament to express definitely its opinion. 


Lord Ramsay, the Liberal candidate for Liverpool, has, we 
fear, allowed himself to concede too much to the Home-rulers 
of the borough. He has not, as is alleged,in any way expressed 
any favour for Home-rule, but he has been persuaded to say 
that, while utterly opposed to the separation of the two 
countries, “If I were merely desired to support and to vote for 
@ motion for inquiry into the nature and amount of the demand 
made by the Irish people for an Irish Parliament, I should not 
refuse to do so, my objection being to the word ‘ restoration,’ 





which would lead to the revival of that state of things which 
would certainly lead to the break-up of the United Kingdom.” 
Ireland cannot have a Parliament at all, unless she is inde- 
pendent, although she might have Provincial Councils, with large 
municipal authority; and Lord Ramsay should have treated any 
demand including the word “ Parliament” as outside the region 
of inquiry, because outside the region of possible concession. Of 
course, if he approves Home-rule, that is another matter, but we 
understand him to be strenuously and fixedly opposed to it ; and 
to yield even in form, and with careful limitations of words, is 
regrettable weakness. It is all the more so, because it was 
English opinion, rather than the opinion of the United King- 
dom, which the Liverpool election was to test. Now, the Tories 
will say, if they are beaten, they were only defeated by “a pro- 
mise to consider the propriety of dismembering the kingdom.” 


Lord. Sandon spoke at Liverpool on Tuesday, at Hengler’s 
Cirens, on behalf of the Conservative candidate, Mr. Whitley. 
He quizzed Lord Ramsay for falling back rather ostentatiously 
on the patronage of Lord Derby. He declared that the Con- 
servative policy was a clear and definite one, and maintained 
the unity of the Empire at home, and its “ safety,”—he did not 
venture to say what he probably really meant, namely, its 
extension,—abroad. And the Conservative party was compact. 
The Liberal policy, he maintained, was not thus definite, and the 
Liberal party was not thus united. The Liberals are agreed upon 
nothing except the wish to oust the Conservatives, to get the 
Home-rule vote, and to force a dissolution. Why did they wish 
for so speedy a dissolution? Because they feared that the 
cycle of bad harvests was at an end, and that if the Conservatives 
kept in office another year, the Liberals would not be able to 
point to the distress of the country, and say that it was due to 
Conservative statesmanship. Lord Sandon held that there was 
no pretence for an immediate dissolution. This Parliament 
was the most independent Parliament of modern times, the 
proof being, that in division after division, numbers of Liberals 
had asserted their independence by refusing to vote for their 
own leaders, or voting for the Government. Here we quite 
agree with Lord Sandon. This Parliament is the most in- 
dependent Parliament of modern times; not, however, on account 
of the Members’ remarkable independence of their leaders, but 
rather on account their much more remarkable independence of 
their constituents. 


Of course, Lord Sandon attacked Mr. Gladstone,—first, for 
not caring about foreign politics; next, for caring wrongly 
about foreign politics; then, for thinking more of the welfare of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte than of the welfare of the 
Mahommedan subjects of the Porte,—which is like attacking the 
Court of Chancery for interfering more with a guardian who 
makes his ward miserable, than with a guardian who perfectly 
satisfies his ward. Then, he attacked Mr. Gladstone for the 
Crimean war; and then for letting the ‘ Alabama’ escape, 
during the Ministry of Lord Palmerston, when Mr. Glad- 
stone was at the Exchequer, and had about as much to do 
with the ‘Alabama’ as Lord Russell had with the Budget. 
Then he attacked him for modifying, in 1871, the Treaty of 
1856, so far as it crippled Russia in the Black Sea; and finally, 
he assured his audience that in spite of their Conservatism, 
they had “ the sympathy of all the best Liberals in the civilised 
world.” Only the Russian Government and the Turkish 
Pashas would vote for Mr. Gladstone. We might reply, with 
more force, that only General Kaufmann, the Sultan, the 
Khedive, and the Egyptian Bondholders would vote for Lord 
Beaconsfield. But judged by his own standard, Lord Sandon’s 
speech was cowardly. He spoke of the Tory policy as a great 
policy, and did not venture to take direct credit for anything 
achieved,—from that great “joke of the century,” Cyprus, to 
the collapse of the “scientific frontier” amidst the bloody 
horrors of Afghanistan. 
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The impression produced in Germany by Prince Bismarck’s 
demand for 27,000 more men in time of peace is very deep. 
Nevertheless, it is understood that when the Bill reaches the 
Reichstag it will be supported by the National Liberals, and 
this although the higher military officials acknowledge that, for 
this generation at least, the burden will be permanent. A 
Saxon peasant, for example, wrote to Count von Moltke, asking 
him to use his influence to reduce the military burden. The 
Field-Marshal replied that he fully participated in the wish, 
and so did the Princes and Government of Germany, but that 
“this happy state of things cannot be hoped for until all nations 
acknowledge that every war, however successful, is a general 
calamity. Even our Emperor is not able to bring about this 
desirable conviction, which can, in fact, only be produced by a 
better religious and moral education of the populations; and 
this is the work of centuries. Neither you nor I will live to 
see it.” 


Baron Haymerle, the Austrian Chancellor, made on Tuesday 
a “reassuring” speech to the Delegations. He said he did not 
apprehend danger, either from France or Russia. France was 
earnestly desirous of peace, and had been assured that the 
alliance of Germany with Austria was not a menace to her, but 
a guarantee to all interested in the maintenance of peace. As to 
Russia, the Austrian Government expected her to adhere to the 
Treaty of Berlin, which, however, was not a radical solution of the 
Eastern Question, but an arrangement made to prevent the im- 
minent danger of war. He entirely agreed with the maxim that 
no “third Power” should hold exclusive sway in the Balkan 
peninsula, and held that the interest of Austria was to act 
there as the agent of Europe. He desired the prosperity of 
the small States of the Balkans, which belong to nationalities 
represented in the population of the Empire. The truth 
seems to be that the Hapsburgs, having obtained the two 
provinces they wished for, want time to digest them, and 
are willing to wait, if Russia will, even if waiting involves 
a continuance of Turkish misrule. Like most policies based 
on want of principle, that may be found a less prudent course 
of action than it looks. 

Mr. John Locke, Q.C., the shrewd and able Member for 
Southwark, died on Thursday, at the age of seventy-four. He 
was a strong Liberal, and a man of much humour, of whom 
it used to be said that he was the only Member of Parliament 
who ever made Mr. Gladstone laugh. His death creates a 
vacancy in Southwark, where there will be, before long, another 
test-election, to confirm or throw doubt upon the verdict of 
Liverpool. In the by-election of 1870, a Conservative, Mr. 
Marcus Beresford, headed the poll; but the vote was unusually 
small, and Mr. Odger, the Liberal candidate, was probably not 
a favourite. But even in 1874, Mr. Locke beat Mr. Beresford 
by only 185 votes (5,901 against 5,716). The Liberals, however, 
on that oceasion unfortunately divided their second votes 
between Mr. Odger and Mr. Andrew Dunn. Let us hope that 
this time they will be united. 


Lord Derby made a good speech on Education on Monday, 
before distributing the annual scholarships, prizes, and good- 
attendance tickets granted by the Liverpool Council of Educa- 
tion to the scholars of the public elementary schools. Lord Derby 
said that the great object of the Liverpool Council of Education, 
which depends for its means, of course, on the generosity of 
the town, is to smooth the work of the School Board, by render- 
ing it, as far as possible, unnecessary to apply the compulsory pro- 
visions of the Education Act. This they do by offering prizes for 
steady attendance, which really defray the cost of the education 
of those who gain them; and further, by helping those children 
who show anything like special capacity, to get the higher in- 
struction calculated to make the best of that capacity. Lord 
Derby declared that out of 1,500 offenders with whom he had had to 
deal as Chairman of Quarter-Sessions during twenty-three years, 
at least nine out of every ten had been distinctly brainless and 
stupid persons,—as much below the average of their class in in- 
tellect as they probably were in morality. Every intellectual taste, 
he said, tended to lift a man out of the region where the temp- 
tation to common crime is most powerfully felt. Of those who go 
to the bad, comparatively very few, said Lord Derby, have any 
intellectual tastes. And this is no doubt true, if “going to 
the bad ” means violence or theft. But if “ going to the bad” 
means wasting life in any form, we should greatly doubt it. Do 
not as large a proportion of the middle-class go to the bad, in 
the sense of deteriorating and growing more selfish, more use- 








less, and more cynical, as they grow older, as of the least in. 
structed class of all? Stiil, it is something, of course, to society 
though not to the individual, if going to the bad can is 
managed without breakihg the law. But we must not for. 
get how supremely easy it is to go to the bad, without 
coming up before Quarter-Sessions at all. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson made a sharp attack on the Government 
at a meeting at Whitehaven on Tuesday, maintaining that their. 
great fault had been that from first to last, from the cry against 
harassing interests, to the invasion of Afghanistan; - they 
had preferred “ British interests to British honour.” They had 
pursued, he said, a “spirited foreign policy and a spirituous 
home policy.” “They had destroyed mankind abroad by bat- 
teries, and at hore by bottles.”” The Tories charged the Liberals 
with vituperation, and the charge was true, if it was vitupera. 
tion to reply, as the prophet did, to the question, “ Art thou 
he that troubleth Israel ?” “ I have not troubled Israel, but thon 
and thy father’s house.” He honoured the Conservatives for 
the bull-dog tenacity with which they stuck to their crazy 
convictions, for the persistent floundering with which they 
tumbled into one bog after another in search of the ignis fatwug 
“glory ;” but he did not honour them for feebly lamenting that 
the Liberals would go on saying these things, till they might 
even manage to prevent their re-election. Ina word, Sir Wilfrid 
thinks the right cue is to proclaim our respect for the stubborn 
tenacity of the Conservatives, while warning the people against 
their dangerous thickheadedness and folly. They do their best,. 
perhaps,—but then their best is so very bad, that they may 
easily ruin us by doing their best. 


Mr. Adam, the Liberal Whip, addressed the East and North 
of Scotland Liberal Association at Edinburgh on Wednesday.. 
After referring to the remarkable increase of Liberal Peers and 
eldest sons in Scotland, Lord Rosebery, Lord Fife, Lord Tweed-. 
dale, Lord Camperdown, Lord Dalrymple, Lord Ramsay, and 
the Duke of Roxburghe having all recently come to the front on 
the right side, he proceeded to discuss electoral prospects. In. 
fifteen elections the Liberals had lost no seat, while they 
had won two, Donegal and Sheffield, and he thought the 
prospects in Scotland and in English boroughs “very 
cheerful indeed.” The trouble is in the English counties, in 
which out of 174 seats only twenty-seven Liberals are returned. 
A great change of feeling has, no doubt, passed over the 
English counties, but Liberals are reluctant to go to the great 
expense and labour of contesting them on a hope. Mr. Adam 
believes if candidates would step forward, they would find more 
chance than they could possibly have imagined. Organisation 
was required in that direction, and for the rest, their clear duty 
was to keep pegging away, and so inform the people of the 
kind of Government it was which was now in power. All that 
is very sensible, but we should like to have heard a word as to: 
the expediency of Liberal tenant-farmers contesting the county 
seats. This will be the freest county election ever fought, as 
the farmer, threatened by the landlord, has only to say that he 
should be delighted to lose his lease, and the landlord must 
apologise. PA 

The Daily News affirms, upon what it believes to be full 
authority, that the Government intend to bring in a Bill which 
will cause landed property, in the event of intestacy, to 
devolve like personalty, and will allow the tenant-for-life 
to sell as if he were a freeholder. The effect of the first 
clause will be to abolish primogeniture, and of the second to 
liberate land from settlement, though it will not, of course, 
abolish settlement itself. Both proposals are good, and if 
seriously brought forward, ought to be accepted by all Liberals. 
But this Government is so tricky, that it is difficult to resist a 
suspicion that they may not be brought forward as Bills, but 
only as advertisements. Suppose the Government to be 
aware that the Peers will not pass them, then, when 
they dissolve, they can tell the farmers that they are for 
Free-trade in land as well as the Liberals, although the Peers 
threw out their Bill. Then, the county elections having been 
won, the Bills can be comfortably pigeon-holed, like that Bank- 
ruptcy Bill which we are always to have, but which the City 
never gets. 

The Government appears disposed to go some little way 
towards meeting the wish of the tradesmen that Civil Servants 
should no longer be connected with Stores. They will be very 
powerful in medium boroughs at the elections. By a circular, 
dated December 10th, the Home Secretary has called upon all 
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Departments to send up lists of “all persons within the United 
Kingdom for whose payment provision is made in the Estimates,’ 
and who devote any portion of their time to companies trading 
for profit. The names of all office-bearers in such companies 
who happen to be Civil Servants are also to be sent up. 
From the wording of the order, it would seem that even 
pensioners are included; and the order has led to strong 
remonstrances, as the Civil Servants believe that they 
are entitled to do what they like with their evenings or 
other spare time. They need not be much alarmed. Parliament 
will not interfere with them, the country gentlemen not being 
afraid of the tradesmen, or the Ministry anxious to do anything, 
except appear courteous and friendly to a powerful class. Mr. 
Cross might as well ask for a return of all the civilians who eat 
suppers or keep late hours, on the ground that such practices 
tended to accelerate superannuation, and so to cause prospective 
damage to the Treasury. 


Cardinal Newman, as president of a Catholic education mect- 
ing held on Tuesday at Birmingham, delivered a fine address 
on the decay of English Protestant prejudices against Roman 
Catholics, some points of which we have enumerated in another 
column. Here we may add that his description of Pio Nono’s 
uncompromising faith, courage, wit, humour, playfulness, 
naturalness, and the eloquence he had at his command,—which 
had melted a Protestant friend of Cardinal Newman’s to 
tears,—was in Cardinal Newman's best fashion ; indeed, he 
makes his readers really appreciate the marvel that a Pope 
who had made what Protestants consider so shocking a claim 
for the Papacy, should have been, on the whole, so kindly 
thought of in Protestant England. Of Pio Nono’s successor, Leo 
XIII., however, the Cardinal evidently thinks even more highly, 
referring'to the “ depth of thought, tenderness of heart, winning 
simplicity, and power answering to his name,’ which keep the 
Cardinal “from lamenting that Pope Pius is no longer here.” 
Will it be the task of the more powerful Pope to restrict and 
perhaps pare down the meaning of his less powerful pre- 
-decessor’s claims ? 


A meeting was held at the Mansion House on Wednesday in 
support of Commander Cheyne’s proposed expedition to the 
North Pole, in the prosecution of which he intends to avail 
himself of the aid of balloons,—partly for investigating the 
currents of air and the obstacles to be overcome, partly 
for travelling over the last two or three degrees. Dr. Samuel 
Kinns made an interesting speech on the scientific objects 
of the expedition,—on the probability of determining by the 
pendulum itself whether the centre of the earth is twenty- 
six miles nearer to the Pole than to the Equator, as 
astronomers have calculated it to be. As the day lasts six months 
atithe Pole, and the night six months, the observations on the 
sun and on the solar time, as determined by the “ solar chrono- 
meter,’ —a sun-dial which determines the time to seconds,—would 
‘be.of great interest. And to determine the fossil flora and fauna 
of the Pole,—which must be very different from its present 
fauna and flora,—would be in itself a considerable achievement. 
‘Commander Cheyne hopes to leave the ship in good quarters, to 
reach the North Pole by the help of the balloons, then to 
avail himself of the same means of returning to some different 
point of longitude in the latitude of the ship, and then by 
sledge to rejoin his ship. The estimated cost is £30,000, which 
is to be raised by voluntary contributions, Lord Derby having 
already promised £100. If anything approaching to success 
‘were achieved at that cost, it would be cheap indeed. To win 
‘a new frontier for science, would be to secure a far better 
prestige, than any military conquest of a scientific frontier for 
empire can either obtain or deserve. 


The weather in London during the week has been among the 
~worst we can remember. Between Saturday and Friday, the 
thermometer frequently registered fifteen degrees of frost; while 
‘a permanent yellow fog, deepening at intervals to a pale brown, 
thas hung over the Metropolis, stopping traffic, depressing energy, 
and making all men feel as if a gale, or a storm of rain, or even 
a heavy snow-fall, would be a relief. The old have died in the 
“cold snap ” like flies, till even the obituary in the Times, which 
records only the deaths of those comfortably off, has invaded the 
neighbouring columns, and general practitioners in all districts 
complain of continuous over-work. There is no epidemic abroad, 
but bronchitis is terribly prevalent, and persons of low vitality 
have found themselves all more or less ill. The absence of light 
by itself has been a serious affliction, actually stopping certain 








trades, and reducing all men with eyes which need daylight to 
a kind of despair. Per contra, the manufacturers of skates, who 
very seldom get a turn, have made fortunes; and the drivers of 
four-wheel cabs, when able to keep alive, have beep content with 
their gains. 


The School Board of London on Wednesday discussed the 
wisdom of paying a salary to the Chairman of the School 
Board, and showed a very wholesome reluctance to commit 
themselves to that policy,—at all events, as a fixed policy. We 
think they are right. Where there is a large leisured class 
out of whom it is possible to get not less good, and it 
may be even better, officers of this sort than you can 
get for money, it is a pity not to utilise them. There are 
at present on the School Board of London not a few wealthy 
and able men who give a great deal of time to their work, and 
who are in training to become excellent chairmen of the Board 
in future. Why should London refuse their services, all the more 
valuable because disinterested, only on the ground that there is 
one excellent chairman of the Board whom it might be at once 
desirable and just to pay? This is not a case where a long 
and expensive professional education is indispensable, as it is 
with good Judges or Stipendiary magistrates. It is a case 
where men of sense, wealth, and leisure may often discharge the 
duties better than most men could do, to whom it was essential 
to earn an income. 


The incapacity of the Jingo party to weigh evidence in any 
matter relating to the Hastern Question received certainly 
a conspicuous illustration in the famous controversy on 
Turkish impalements in Bosnia. Dr. Liddon, the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, and a Croatian fellow-traveller, related in the Times 
that they saw a man impaled, at a distance of not more than 
one hundred yards. <A British Consul, writing some weeks 
afterwards from a distance of three hundred miles from the 
scene of the impalement, and in total ignorance of the locality 
and circumstances, informed the Foreign Office that, “after 
much reflection,” he had come to ‘the conclusion that what the 
travellers saw was “a faggot of haricot beans fixed up to dry.” 
This wild suggestion, utterly unsupported by evidence, was 
accepted by the whole Jingo party, as conclusive against the testi- 
mony of three credible English witnesses as to what they saw with 
their own eyes, at a distance of one hundred yards, Provoked 
by the persistence of the Pall Mall Gazette in describing the 
fact as an “amusing legend,” Mr. Malcolm MacColl has pub- 
lished a summary of the controversy in this week’s Guardian, 
and has quoted the decided opinion of Sir Samuel Baker and 
Captain Richard Burton in support of the facts related by Dr. 
Liddon and himself. Neither of these distinguished Eastern 
travellers has “the slightest doubt” upon the subject. And 
assuredly neither of them belongs to the party to whom 
Christian prejudice has ever been imputed. 


Francis William West, a gentleman of independent means, 
living at Hazlewood Cottage, West Clifford, near Torrington, was 
tried on Monday, at Exeter, by Baron Pollock, for the wilful 
murder of his wife, during the night between 20th and 2lst 
December last. That he shot her was not disputed, the only 
question being whether he shot her intentionally or not. It is 
certain that he was the worse for drink, and had been latterly 
an habitual drinker. It did not appear that there was on this 
occasion any quarrel, though when under drink Mr. West had 
been known to threaten her. The prisoner and his wife lived 
together generally on affectionate terms, and one of the servants 
deposed that she heard what sounded like a laughing expostula- 
tion from the wife, just before the shot which killed her, though 
two screams were heard after the laughter. It was shown that 
the prisoner had had a sunstroke, that since then he had been a 
drinker, and that his head was affected after drinking, and that 
hishandtrembled very much. Sir Henry James made an eloquent 
speech on his behalf, and the jury found him guilty only of 
manslaughter, for which he was sentenced to eight years of 
penal servitude. Very likely the verdict was just, but would a 
poor man, who could not have specially retained Sir Henry 
James, have had anything like an equal chance of so lenient a 
verdict ? Many a poor man who has killed his wife under the 
influence of drink has been found guilty of murder and hanged, 
with at least as much in his favour as there was to say for Mr. 
West. The power to secure a great display of eloquence still 
counts for very much—far too much—in the administration of 
the criminal law of England. 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SANDON AT LIVERPOOL. 


ee stock entreaty of the Conservative Press to Liberal 

speakers—which has now, for some time back, been to 
“let by-gones be by-gones,” and to address themselves 
to the policy of the future—is clearly not approved by 
Lord Sandon. So far from wishing to “let by-gones 
be by-gones,” he devoted himself at Liverpool on Tues- 
day to a perfectly grotesque resuscitation of antique 
charges against Mr. Gladstone. He charged him with being 
one of the Administration responsible for the Crimean 
war, which he declared to be a wholly unnecessary war. He 
charged him with having read quite mistakenly the signs of 
the times in relation to the Civil War in America, and having 
recklessly and needlessly irritated the North, by declaring that 
slavery could never be put down by force of arms, and that 
Jefferson Davis had made a nation. Again, he charged him 
with his fractional share of the Ministerial responsibility for 
the escape of the ‘ Alabama,’ a purely administrative bit of 
negligence, with which, we suppose, Mr. Gladstone had about 
as much to do as he had with the selection of the clerks in 
the Foreign Office. In a word, he raked up every old blunder 
of importance with which he could in any way connect Mr. 
Gladstone's name, in order to persuade the electors of Liver- 
pool that the country would not be safe in his hands ; and 
it is only astonishing, considering the length of Mr. Glad- 
stone's official life, how little he found. Indeed, the only one 
of these errors which really touches Mr, Gladstone's states- 
manship was the error as to the nature and prospects of 
the Civil War in America, an error which, no doubt, was held 
by many (we believe falsely) to indicate some defect of sym- 
pathy with one of the greatest causes ever fought out in our 
time, and also, of course, of the insight which sympathy breeds. 
Even on that subject, however, the error of Mr. Gladstone was 
to the error of Lord Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil), what the 
error of the Conservative Liberals generally was to the error 
of the Tory party as a whole,—in other words, what a certain 
hesitation between the wrong and the right view, is to a 
perverse and bitter adherence to the wrong. Sir Hugh Cairns, 
for instance, the present Lord Chancellor, and the late 
Lord Derby, bitterly assailed the Liberal Government for 
stopping the celebrated Rams, long after the escape of 
the ‘Alabama.’ And Mr. Disraeli himself, if Mr. Slidell’s 
despatches are to be trusted, expressed, in private at least, his 
hearty concurrence with the French Emperor’s proposal to 
send the Fleets of France and England to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, in order to break the blockade, and formally recog- 
nise the South. Therefore, if Mr. Gladstone is to be distrusted 
for the all but inoperative error into which he fell as member of a 
Government which declined to recognise the South, and which 
would not allow the escape of the Rams, what is to be said of 
the trustworthiness of the Government of which Lord Bea- 
consfield is the head, Lord Salisbury the official mouth- 
piece on such matters as these, and Lord Cairns the 
great legal adviser? Lord Sandon is not fortunate 
in his explorations amidst the dust of the past. He only 
brings to light transactions which, if they are not all we could 
wish in relation to the statesman he desires to decry, are the 
very reverse of what he must wish in relation to the states- 
men he desires to glorify. He succeeds in casting a faint 
shade over the one, at the cost of reviving memories which 
positively discredit the others. 

But while Lord Sandon was engaged in going back to the past, 
it is a pity he did not refresh his memory a little as to a much 
more recent past, and one much more germane to the great issues 
of the present. When he makes it one of the two chief tests 
of political virtue to ask the electors, “ Will you, or will ‘you 
not, let it be known whether you will oppose to the death the 
advance of Russia to Constantinople, or in Asia Minor, or upon 
Egypt, or any one spot which would interfere with the complete 
freedom of our access to India?” the natural rejoinder is, to 
ask whether all the vast territories included in this somewhat 
liberal category of approaches to India are to languish under 
their present debasing and degenerating rule, only in order to 
secure our safe access to India. Of course, Lord Sandon, if 
he holds the same creed which he held in the debates on 
the Treaty of Berlin, will indignantly deny this, and will 
represent that to the countries which we are going to 
forbid to Russian interference, England herself is bound to 
bring the blessings of her far higher civilisation. We 





have not yet forgotten the almost inspired accents in 
which Lord Sandon described the longing of Asiatic 
hearts for our advent,—the confidences so often made 
to him when he wandered on the Nile, or amidst the. 
beauties of a Syrian spring, or by the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, as to what these great lands hoped 
from England, and the anguish of that deferred hope which 
maketh the heart sick. We have not forgotten how he 
gloried that the Tory Government of Lord Beaconsfield wag 
at length going to fulfil, or even surpass, these hopes 
and the beautiful words in which he prophesied the 
future. This is what he told us on the 30th July, 1878 :— 
“Honourable gentlemen opposite may interrupt me, if they 
like, but the deed is done, and England is coming at last, to 
those peoples. She is coming, but in far different guise from, 
the conquerors of old, who have so often trod down these lands: 
She is coming, not to dispossess the Sovereign of these vast 
realms, but to strengthen his hands and to confirm his rule, 
and with all those various races longing for her advent and 
her succour. She is coming, but not selfishly and 
alone. She invites the aid of all civilised Europe. 
She invites to join her the German, the Italian, the 
Frenchman,—and may many a son of France of like 
type with the noble-minded M. Lesseps assist us in 
the high enterprise! Yes,—we are coming; and we hope, 
if security from foreign attack and peace and justice at home 
are secured to those lands, to bring in our train, by the enter- 
prise of our people, those good things which our civilisation, 
our long peace, our just government, have long ago brought 
to us,—the railroad, the steam-plough, the manufactures, 
and all the varied blessings of commerce, and all the arts and 
employments of peace, by which we have so greatly benefited.” 
Does the enthusiastic young nobleman still hold by that rather 
Utopian dream? If he does, why did he not give his friends 
at Liverpool some of the grounds which induce him still to 
hope for its fulfilment? If he does not, why does he not say. 
at once that we desire to keep these great territories in their 
present extreme misery and degradation, only to secure our 
free access to India? In one part of his speech, Lord Sandon 
said that ‘‘those who would rejoice in a verdict for the 
Liberals who refuse to take a patriotic line, are, I believe, 
only the Government of Russia and the effete Pashas of the 
Turkish Empire, who do not wish to be interfered with in their 
malversation and wretched government.” Well, but is there 
any human probability of their being interfered with, under Lord 
Salisbury ? What was the result of his interference the other 
day, with regard to the unhappy schoolmaster who had only 
revised a translation of Christian tracts? Lord Salisbury got 
the sentence of death commuted to one of banishment to the 
island of Scio, while the Minister who had meant to put 
him to death received a special decoration from the Sultan. 
Does that look like interference of a very formidable 
character? How many steam-ploughs have gone out to 
Asia Minor? How many railways have been under- 
taken there? Where is the sign that we are “coming,” 
either with the Germans and Italians and French, or without 
them? Surely Lord Sandon should have developed a little to: 
the electors of Liverpool the triumphant results of Tory poliey in 
relation to the great countries into which we are about to forbid, 
on pain of war, the entrance of Russia. A year and a half is 
not a long time for the introduction of civilising influences, 
but it is a long time for negotiations as to the right to introduce 
such influences. And as far as can be seen, these negotiations 
have resulted in nothing, except exposing the utterly incoherent 
and visionary character of Lord Sandon’s benevolent imagina- 
tion. ‘There was one other subject on which Lord Sandon. 
indulged his imagination a good deal in the same speech of 1878.. 
He said, amidst great laughter from the Opposition Benches, 
“T cannot but express the hope that the Government of 
Turkey, with that increasing wisdom which they show every 
month, will see that that there is no humiliation in this rece 
tification of the Greek frontier, and that it is to their own 
interest to strengthen Greece.’ Does he still indulge that 
rosy view of the monthly-increasing wisdom of Turkey, and of 
her foreign policy in relation to Greece? Does he still expect 
her to recognise the wisdom of strengthening Greece? Doce 
he still hold that pleasant view of the Sultan which he core 
fided to the House of Commons, “as a ruler of most genero.s& 
aspirations, and full of desires for the improvement of the 
condition of the people?’ If he does, he is an even 
younger man than a statesman of forty-eight ought 
to be. If not, on what does he rely for redeeming the 





promises of this happy-go-lucky Government of ours, which 
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is always sketching out great policies that are to fulfil them- 
selves, for Ministers at least do nothing for their fulfilment, 
even when they do not do what renders them absolutely im- 
possible of fulfilment ;—they only try to civilise Turkey 
by writing letters to Sir Henry Layard, and to win for us a 
strong, independent, and friendly ally in Afghanistan, by invading 
the country, deposing the Sovereign, hanging its priests, and 
storming its fortresses. Lord Sandon is himself the most 
perfect representative of the Government in this, that he makes 
a merit of anticipating from its policy results which that 
policy has either no tendency at all to produce, or else a powerful 
tendency to prevent. He takes vast credit for his visions, 
and founds bitter invectives on the incapacity of Liberals 
to believe in his day-dreams. If the electors of Liver- 
ool believe his words, it will be nearly the first time 
that hard-headed men of business were ever misled by a 
statesman who uses reveries as practical men use facts,— 
who bases his anticipations of the future on poetic fancies, 
which have no thread of connection either with the present 
or the past, 





THE ATTACK ON LORD DERBY. 


HE Times has attempted to influence the Liverpool 
election, by making a sharp attack on Lord Derby for 
joining the Liberals. It maintains that Lord Derby was re- 
sponsible—“ not as a sharer in the counsels of the Cabinet, 
but directly and primarily responsible—for every one of those 
acts and declarations which make up the sum of Minis- 
terial policy from December, 1875, to March, 1878 ;” which 
acts and declarations it thus enumerates,—* The rejection of 
the Berlin Memorandum, the repeated assertion by England 
that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire must be 
respected, the undisguised mistrust of Russia, and the 
costly preparations for possible war, of which the six 
millions vote of credit was the most conspicuous ;” and there- 
fore it contends, that though Lord Derby could not approve 
ultimately of the steps taken to carry out this policy,—of the 
calling-out of the Reserves, the bringing of the Indian troops 
to the Mediterranean, and the swoop upon Cyprus, he ought 
at least to keep neutral while a policy of the principle of 
which he approved, and the Opposition disapproved, is car- 
ried out, by means of which neither he nor the Opposition 
approve. ‘Even the difference of opinion,” says the Times, 
“which arose between Lord Derby and his colleagues about 
the calling-out of the Reserves and the determination to 
occupy Cyprus, was only a disagreement as to the means, 
not as to the ends. This Lord Derby himself explained 
in the House of Lords, after his resignation, when he 
reasserted his condemnation of the Treaty of San Stefano.” 
And the Times very conveniently forgets to refer to the great 
question of the present day, the Afghan war,—a war which 
was commenced more than half-a-year after Lord Derby re- 
tired from office. 
Now, while no one can doubt for a moment that Lord Derby 
did adopt a different policy from the Opposition, both as to 
the question of Turkey and the question of Afghanistan, and 
as we think, a much less intelligible and coherent policy, it is 
utterly untrae to say that on either the one question or the 
other he was agreed with the Government as to ends, and only 
differed asto means. In the phrase referred to, occurring in the 
speech delivered after his resignation of office, Lord Derby does 
indeed say that he is assured that his colleagues desire peace as 
much as he does; that they agree with him as to the end, 
and differ only as to the means (of securing peace); but as the 
whole discussion showed, Lord Derby’s end was peace,—with such 
a regulation of the affairs of Turkey as would most conduce to 
peace; the end of his colleagues was such a regulation of 
the affairs of Turkey as would most conduce to the prestige 
of England, with peace in addition, if it could be got. 
Nothing can be in effect more different than these 
two policies. The former made peace the end, and 
the least disturbing of all the possible European arrange- 
ments, the means. The latter made such arrangements as 
would give England the diplomatic victory over Russia the 
primary end, and peace a secondary end, if it could be secured, 
—which the Government were careful to say they believed 
it could, consistently with the primary end. Further, it is not 
true that Lord Derby was primarily and directly responsible for 
the six millions vote of credit. On the contrary, as he told 
the House of Lords, he objected to it so much that he 
placed his resignation in the hands of the Government, and 
was only persuaded to withdraw it by great pressure, and the 





assurance of Sir Stafford Northcote that in all probability the 
six millions would not be spent. 

And it is the same. in reference to the affairs 
of Afghanistan. Lord Derby, in speaking on that sub- 
ject in the House of Lords, expressly defined his position 
as very different from that either of the Government, on 
the one hand, or of the Opposition, on the other. He 
held that it was quite right, in 1876, to press the Ameer 
of Afghanistan to receive European Envoys, who might watch 
the events on the frontier. He held that it was not unreason- 
able to push that matter as far as we could without the use of 
force. And he thought we ought to have made the reception 
of a Russian embassy at Cabul the ground of urging more 
strongly still on the Ameer, that after he had done this for 
Russia, he could not refuse to do it for England. But he 
wholly and absolutely objected to the violence with which 
this object was pressed, and to the war by which it was followed. 
He thought it as immoral as the Opposition think it, to 
make the sins of Russia the excuse for punishing Afghani- 
stan, and he denounced that aggression in strong and clear 
language. He thought we were justified in all we did in 
Afghanistan short of either threats of war, or war; but he 
thought the threats silly,and the war bad. It is clear enough, 
then, that Lord Derby did not agree either with the 
Government or the Opposition in policy. But what he differed 
with the Government about was this mainly,—that, in his 
view, neither war, nor preparation for war, could be justified by 
the ends the Government had in view. He held them to be 
reasonable ends, if they could have been obtained,—as he 
thought they best could,—by negotiation without bluster. 
He thought them unreasonable, and, in the case of Afghani- 
stan, unjust ends, if obtained by violence; and ends which 
defeated their own objects if obtained by threats of violence. 

That being Lord Derby’s position—which we quite admit 
to be not the position of the Opposition, but a very different 
and, to our minds, much weaker position—it still remains to 
be asked what attitude he ought to take when the question 
is put to the country whether it should continue to place 
confidence in this Government, or not. No one feels more 
strongly than Lord Derby, no one has expressed more 
strongly, even as recently as the date of his resignation, the 
necessity of sacrificing something of one’s own private view, 
for the sake of acting with a body of men strong enough to 
make their view felt in the country. Now, it seems 
perfectly clear that Lord Derby has but one ques- 
tion to ask himself,—would his own pacific ends be 
better furthered by standing aloof, by supporting the Govern- 
ment, or by supporting the Opposition? Lord Derby, for 
instance, thinks and has said, that the occupation of Afghanistan 
is a fatal blunder, as well as a gross injustice to the Afghans. 
Will he best forward that conviction by supporting a Govern- 
ment which goes on striking blow after blow at Afghanistan, 
or by supporting an Opposition which denounces the Afghan 
policy as bad from the beginning? Lord Derby, we are well 
aware, does not think it bad from the beginning. He thinks 
it bad only from the beginning of violence. But how will he 
best make an end of violence? By supporting those who 
think that it ought to go on, or by supporting those who 
think that it ought to stop? And how will he best promote 
peace in Europe,—by supporting those who approve of the 
showy and irritating policy which caused his own rupture with 
the Government, or by supporting these who think that we ought 
to aim not primarily at magnifying the prestige of England, 
but at promoting, so far as is possible, liberty and good govern- 
ment in the provinces of Turkey? We hold that Lord Derby, 
in making his choice as he has done, has acted strictly in 
accordance with his own personal view of foreign policy, 
though we ourselves do not share that view, and think the 
Duke of Argyll’s view far sounder and more coherent from 
first to last. Still, Lord Derby, as a practical man and a 
patriot, had to make a choice. He could not act with those 
who agree with him entirely, for nobody does agree with him 
entirely. He must sacrifice something, in order to throw his 
weight into either scale of public affairs. And if he should 
have decided to throw it into neither, he would simply have 
abdicated all influence, notwithstanding that he thought one 
policy greatly preferable to the other. Hence it is perfectly 
obvious that the scale into which he is bound, by his own 
avowed convictions and his own public actions, to throw the 
weight of his great personal influence, is the scale, not of this 
boastful, quarrelsome, and aggressive Government, but of 
those who denounce its great Indian war as a crime no less 
than a blunder, and who think its demonstrations in the East 
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of Europe the outcome of mischievous vanity, and the beginning 
of dangerous strife. 





THE INOREASE TO THE GERMAN ARMY. 


ss \ HAT is the world coming to?’ We confess that perfectly 

useless and very feminine platitude is the one which 
rises first to our lips, as we read that Prince Bismarck has 
asked the Federal Council for another Corps d’Armée, and has 
stated as his reason that France and Russia are increasing 
their armaments. Here is the strongest military Empire in 
the world, which conquered Austria in seven weeks and France 
in as many months, which can already call all healthy males 
to battle, for which they have all been trained; which pos- 
sesses an, Army so officered and so organised, that no Army 
in Europe would venture to meet it on equal terms; 
which is not only great in the world, but so dreaded, 
that its diplomacy has taken an unfortunate aceent of 
command,—and still its ruler, who himself controls all policy 
and is the centre of all great political enterprises in Europe, 
publicly declares that he must have more men, and that the 
Empire is not safe. And it is certain, in the present condition 
of German opinion, that he will obtain them, as certain as that 
when he has obtained them, Russia will add to her artillery, 
France will begin accumulating cavalry, Austria will call 
out new regiments of Slavs, and Italy will incur fresh 
debt upon larger and larger supplies of ironclads and cannons. 
What is to be the end of it all? Already the whole youth of 
the Continent gives up three years of its best working-time to 
sterile drilling. Already the peace armies number two millions 
of men, five times the largest army Imperial Rome ever main- 
tained ; already the expenditure exceeds £120,000,000 a year, 
without counting loss of labour. That is to say, the interest at 
four per cent. of three thousand millions sterling is wasted upon 
armaments ; and, if we allow only 10s. a week for the average 
value of each conscript’s labour, £50,000,000 a year more 
is expended in unproductive toil; and the total capital 
sunk in a non-productive enterprise is more than four 
thousand millions. Imagine what statesmen like Peel or 
Gladstone, or even De Freycinet. could do for mankind with 
that sum; and yet, if they expended it, the interest would be 
less than'the sums now spent on armies in time of “ peace.”’ 
They could cover Europe with railways, or make enlighten- 
ment universal, or extinguish the horrors of pauperism, for 
the cost of the armies only. And what is the result of it all ? 
Security? The Kings, as Mr. Bright, with humorous 
exaggeration, said at Birmingham, pass their time mainly 
in congratulating each other on their escapes from assas- 
sination, the nations feel as insecure as if they had 
no defence, and the working populations are distressed till 
their irritability shakes all Governments. There is deep unrest 
everywhere, a sense as of over-fatigue, a popular lodking- 
forward, not fora millennium, but for some colossal catastrophe, 
such as a European war, in which all prosperity shall be sub- 
merged, a tension such as half makes statesmen wish that 
the cataclysm would come and be over. The world is devoting 
its knowledge, its treasure, and its youth to preparation for 
war, until,‘to sum up the situation in one terrible, though 
mercantile sentence, the stock of hope held by mankind has 
declined throughout the world by ten per cent. Well may the 
Peace Party shriek louder than ever. We cannot believe its 
theories or accept its doctrines, but if ever they seemed true, 
if ever the facts were on their side, if ever it was impossible 
for sober ‘men to answer them, yet speak the truth, it is so 
now. We, who hold that War has been, and may be again, 
God’s instrument ‘for securing the triumph of the Right, are 
forced, like them, to exclaim that through war the situation of 
mankind is becoming unendurable. 

And we see ahead no prospect of amelioration, no gleam of 
blue in the sky. Germany will not disarm, and till she dis- 
arms Europe will go on increasing and perfecting her forces. 
Prince Bismarck’s death may make no difference, for the 
weaker men than he who will succeed him may lean as much 
as he does upon material power; and the nations, all armed, 
will snarl as fiercely, though the great disturber is at rest. 
There is no chance, to human eyes, from a religious revival in 
the interest of peace; on the contrary, that Christianity 
which believes in the Sermon on the Mount is temporarily 
dying down. The hatred of the peoples for the system, 
though it is growing, till it is full grown does but tempt their 
rulers to enlarge their means of compulsion and re- 
pression,—that is, their armies. They arm against their 
people, as well as against the enemy. The “strain,” of which 
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so much is said, and which, according 'to ‘the Times 
is one day to produce disarmament, is felt; but its 
influence is not in the direction of fewer battalions, Germany 
which feels it most, showing her mental exhaustion not in a 
decrease of conscripts, but in a decay of political interest 
a deepening pessimism in philosophy, an angrier resigna. 
tion to destiny in the daily business of life. “Strain!” 
There is strain everywhere visible and reeognised, and 
the Russian autocrat decrees that this year the con- 
scripts be one hundred thousand more, and the ‘German 
philosopher argues that there should be forty more batteries, 
and the Italian tradesman grants another company per regi- 
ment, and the French peasant, or his representatives, votes 
that there be a large extension of cavalry, and that there be 
no chaplains in the Army. All men share the craze, till we 
might say that the very trees voted themselves to make 
carbon for the powder. The strain is like that strain of the 
muscles which men try to relieve by kicking out. ‘No doubt, 
the tension is too great to last, but how will it ‘be ‘relieved ? 
Not by a diminution of numbers, but by that decline in the 
energy and brain to use them, in that laboriousness of drill 
and practice, which always follows such efforts, and which 
reduced the Prussian Army that won Rossbach and Zorndorf 
to the Prussian Army which lost Jena. There isno hope for 
mankind in that form of relaxation, which does not diminish 
the burden, but only saps the strength of the muscles by 
which, in theory, the burden is at last to be made useful. 
A bad army burdens the people as much as agood one. Then 
they talk in the Z’mes, and other such ‘reservoirs of plati- 
tudes, of the growing wisdom of mankind, which is to limit 
the armies. We speak of this generation, not of a future 
Utopia, and ask,—Where are the signs of the wisdom ? 
Where is the race in Europe, the country, ‘the ruler, which is 
resolutely refusing to join in the mad struggle, which is 
diminishing its equipment, or even thinking that it would be 
well if equipment were reduced. Why, even in England, 
statesmen, with votes in supply to carry, are no longer vexed 
with Mr. Richard; they know so well that his aggressive 
peacefulness will be regarded as a mere counsel of perfection, 
useless for our age and circumstances. It -used to be said 
that “war is a game which, were their subjects wise, ‘kings 
would not play at;’’ but the subjects are ruling, and are 
spending themselves in preparations for this very game. 
There is not a country in Hurope—not even Russia—where, 
if the people were convinced of the folly of this wild straining 
after an impossible security—were “wise” -in ‘the poet’s 
sense—the Government could avoid disarmament; but 
the people approve, or at all events sanction, every 
addition to their military power; and in most countries 
the rage for it, the craze for more men, more cannons, 
more fortresses, increases with the subject’s education and 
experience, that is, with his presumable “ wisdom.” ‘The most 
“educated” people in the world, the Germans, set the 
example of the largest armies. The growth of knowledge 
affords no ground of hope. Science has been seized by the 
soldiers, till electricity conveys orders for war, and steam is 
called on to carry commissariat and cannon ; and in the farthest 
corner of Africa, flying enemies, hiding in caves, are: blown up, 
like Ozars of Russia, with dynamite. The gredtest feat in 
railroad-making of our day has been performed by Sir R. 
Temple, in laying down 180 miles of railway in 101 days ; and 
it is done in order that we may‘hold down Candahar, where 
we have no business to be, and attack Herat, whither it is 
almost lunacy to go. 

And finally, to exhaust a subject so dreary that readers are 
reluctant to dwell on it, we see ‘little hope even in the 
desperate remedy of exhaustion. The military preparations 
which so press on the nations are not intended for war, 
but against war, are on so vast a scale that ‘their own 
authors shrink from using them, and are so perfect 'that when 
used the nations are too dazzled by the results to see the 
cost. Europe may remain twenty years thus loaded down 
with armour without a war. It is the special aggravation. 
of this new waste of human energies that it is interminable, 
that it settles nothing finally, that the consequence of war is 
not peace, but a condition of further preparation, in which 
victory and defeat alike are used as arguments for further pre- 
parations. Germany is victor, and becomes a camp; France 
is vanquished, and becomes a parade-ground. ‘Germany is 
united, and must therefore be drilled ; Italy is united, and 
must therefore be drilled; the Balkan peninsula is disunited, 
and must ‘therefore be drilled. Whatever the circumstances, or 
the sacrifices, or the-hopes, there must be more and ever more 
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men drilled, more expenditure on preparations for war, more 
devotion by rulers to military work, more surrender of citizens 
to disciplinary training. It is as if men had agreed once more 
that war was their primary business, and that all the objects 
of life ought, in common wisdom, to be postponed to that 
supreme object of inflicting death so speedily and scientifically 
that it should be safe to return home,—and devote the re- 
mainder of life to labour, for the purpose of rewarding more 
and yet more drill-masters, 





THE INDIAN VICEROYALTY. 


T is reported on all sides, and we believe accurately, that 
Lord Lytton is desirous to return to Europe at the earliest 
convenient opportunity, and at all events, before the general 
election ; and that the Government is anxiously looking about 
for a fitting successor. It is a difficult choice to make at any 
time, and it is especially difficult just now. The Viceroyalty 
of India, though held only for five years, and sadly shorn of 
its old grandeur by the incessant interference of the Secre- 
tary of State, who pulls at the Viceroy through the electric 
cable till he does most of his work in fear of imminent 
strangulation, is still one of the highest offices held by man. 
The Viceroy is not so important, perhaps, as the Czar, or the 
Emperor of Germany, or the Emperor of China; but he 
ranks next to those potentates in personal importance 
to mankind, while among men possessed of delegated 
authority he is far and away the first. He is supreme 
legislator, head of the Executive, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a fifth of the human race ; and in each capacity 
his authority, though controlled, is so real, that the first initia- 
tive and the last veto and the right of arranging details all 
belong to him. No reform starts, till he begins it; no law 
can be passed, if he rejects it; and no financial project has 
any meaning, till he has given it his sanction. Very often, 
indeed, he cannot act without a reference to Great Britain; 
but every political question, small and great, throughout India 
is ultimately referred to him, and there is none in which he 
cannot, if he pleases, immediately interfere. The Legis- 
lature obeys him, and he can act without it. Of the 
Executive he is the direct and responsible head, not first 
among equal colleagues, as the English Premier is; but first with 
subordinates around him, as the American President is. Over 
the Army he exercises a vast authority, which has never been 
defined, but which includes all the powers of an English 
Minister of War, and most of the powers of the Sovereign ; 
while over all Civil servants throughout the Empire he can 
exercise all the powers of an English Minister within his 
department, with this addition, that it is scarcely possible for 
him to punish or reward beyond the limits of his legal autho- 
rity. If he dismissed a Chief Commissioner, he might be re- 
called, but the dismissal would stand; and if he made an 
aide-de-camp Lieutenant-Governor, he might be impeached, 
but the nomination would be valid. Merely to occupy such a 
position requires a considerable man, and the work is even greater 
than the position. Any grandee may serve for a time as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland or Governor-General of Canada, 
for other men will do, and can do, all the work that is re- 
quired ; but the Viceroy of India must personally attend to all 
affairs, form personal opinions, and give personal decisions, or 
the machine will stop. The Consultative Committees, called 
Councils, round him, though composed of able and experienced 
men, have no legal powers except through him—cannot, for 
example, sign any important document so as to make its validity 
unquestionable—require him as arbiter, he alone knowing 
all Departments and being alone in communication with 
Great Britain, and from tradition and practice, as well 
as from the theory of the Indian Constitution, look to 
him for orders. To perform such a function at all, in a 
Government which presides over entire nations of subjects, all 
foreign, all watchful, and all more or less recalcitrant, a 
Viceroy must bea man of great industry, great decision, and 
great reliance either on his own judgment, or his own power of 
selecting good advisers. There is forty-eight hours’ work to 
be done every day, every bit of the work involving either the 
safety of the administrative machine, or the happiness, 
security, or obedience of millions of mankind. Mr. Bright 
is not wrong when he says the duties required are too much 
for a mere mortal, and after all, he only repeated in another 
form the best mot of a sayer of mots, the one unfortunate 
Viceroy, the Governor-General who died of heart-break 
because he could reflect rightly, but not act on his reflec- 
tions, “The Emperor of China and I,” said Lord Auckland, 





** govern half the human race, and we find time for break- 
fast!’ The work cannot, without disaster, be put off on 
others, and indeed it is not; and the necessity of selecting a 
true administrator, a man who can master unaccustomed 
affairs, and give an order which shall solve, instead of compli- 
cating difficulties, is imperative. 

If that were all, however, the difficulty would not be so 
great. An English Premier has always a supply of such men 
ready to his hand; but the Viceroy of India must be 
something more than this. He must, if he is to succeed, have 
some power of origination, for all around him are afraid 
of responsibility, and accustomed to work in grooves ; and the 
strength to make his originality respected, for all around him 
distrust, with the distrust at once of the experienced and the 
specialists, the new thoughts of the new man. “ Who is this, 
who says that no nation ever rebelled in defence of a custom 
repugnant to the universal conscience, when we say—we, who 
have been in India thirty years—that Suttee is the defence of 
the Hindoo social system?” That is the feeling of all 
Anglo-Indians, even when they approve a proposed reform, 
and it is fatal to any ruler not original and strong. English 
administrators competent to guide a great and laborious depart- 
ment, in which mistakes may involve war, or bankruptcy, or in- 
surrection, and who are original, and are strong, and are known 
to be all these, and yet have no sufficient political chances at 
home, are hard to find; and this is not all that is required. 
There remains that quality which is most needed of all, and 
is scarcest of all, which is best described as kingliness, 
the calm serenity of mind which, with the rarest excep- 
tions, Anglo-Indians lack, which is not intellectual 
power, and not power of governing, but which, where- 
ever it is found, enables the highly-placed to be truly 
masters, to decide amid jarring plans and conflicting 
views and warring men, and yet not exasperate the comba- 
tants into sullen uselessness. That serenity, Macaulay says. 
was the secret of Warren Hastings’s wonderful success. That 
serenity, we should say, with much more confidence, made of 
Lord William Bentinck,—at heart a scornful, unsympathetic. 
and exacting aristocrat, but always dwelling in a kind of un- 
disturbed atmosphere of his own,—the most successful of 
Governors-General. That gave the slow and unresourceful, 
though able and accomplished, Lord Canning his ultimate 
victory; and that would have made of Lord Elgin, who 
seemed to Anglo-Indians just a Scotch laird, had his life 
been spared, the ascendancy his superiors and his friends 
knew that he deserved. It is the lack of this quality which 
has neutralised Lord Lytton’s many faculties, till he cannot 
obtain even personal respect, and which, in spite of unusual 
support from home, has directly, and it may be permanently. 
weakened the administrative machine. It is in this large 
calmness and detachment of mind, this incapacity of being 
carried away from great principles or of being affected by any 
but essential arguments, of feeling spite, or of being exasperated 
by criticism, or of being conciliated by support, which gives 
an English ruler hold over native imaginations, and what 
is still more important, over the proud, sensitive, sullen, but 
efficient body of a thousand civil and military officers who 
do the actual work of governing the great Indian continent. 
The man who possesses that quality, which in home administra- 
tion is rarely found, and still more rarely required,—Sir Robert 
Walpole and Lord North both had it, somewhere in their un- 
dignified frames—may suffer disappointment, or encounter 
defeats, or even make blunders, but he will never dislocate the 
machine, never make reparation impossible, never, in fact. 
cease toreign. And that is the first necessity for the Viceroy, 
that, come what may, all who in India wish the main- 
tenance of British rule should be willing also that he should 
remain the representative of Great Britain, the man whom 
they are bound at once to help and to obey. It is not under 
a Lord William Bentinck that the Empire will ever fall, and 
it is a Viceroy like him who is now specially required, to 
heal up the party wound which now divides India more 
dangerously than England, to calm men’s minds down. to 
the consideration of the practicable, to reinvigorate a 
machine weakened in every joint,—till, for example, the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief are openly at variance 
—and to set it moving once more on the path of ordinary 
decorous, efficient good government. His position at 
first will be something horrible, but the instinct’ alike’ of 
Anglo-Indians and natives is to follow any Viceroy who 
shows himself willing to be a king. The Empire is still free 
from the misfortune that would be involved in their desiring 
any other leader. No man since Philip Francis has ever, in India, 
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been able, even momentarily, or even in hours of terrible dis- 
aster and humiliation, to found a party. Either the Viceroy 
governs, or there is, as has happened at intervals once or 
twice, no serious government at all. 

It will tax all Lord Beaconsfield’s knowledge of men to find 
the right man, who shall also not be determinately opposed to 
his policy, and we are not sure that bis capacity for finding men 
has not seriously diminished. In spite of the many doubts 
entertained in India itself,we believe Lord Mayo to have been, 
on the whole, a very successful choice ; but we cannot forget 
that the Premier chose in Lord Lytfon the least competent of 
the long line, the only theatric Governor-General, the only 
one of whom a responsible leader of Opposition has felt com- 
pelled to say in Parliament that were he in power, his first 
duty would be to recommend his recall. Lord Beacons- 
field chose Lord Lytton, and Lord Lytton has been a 
failure. The next man may be a failure also, and 
if he is, the Empire, misgoverned for nine years, will 
be in far more serious straits than Englishmen imagine. 
Lord Dufferin, who is said to have refused the appointment, 
might have succeeded, because all men would have worked 
with him; and Lord Sandon might turn out a second-rate 
Lord Minto, who, though dull as a thinker, had the faculty 
of putting things in order; but we should distrust Lord 
George Hamilton’s impetuous mind, and difficulty of seeing 
any subject under white light. Courage and “go” are good 
qualities, and Lord George can work, but cockiness is never 
found in true Kings of men. They see too well what he 
never sees, the complexity of human affairs. The office needs 
just now a man bigger than all these, and one who is a financier 
besides ; and we shall watch with strong intellectual curiosity, 
a8 well as deep anxiety, to see whether the Premier’s one gift 
for governing helps him on this occasion, or whether India is 
once again to be sacrificed to the needs of a showy and unreal 
policy. 





MR. BRIGHT ON IRELAND. 


HE defect in Mr. Bright's great speech on Ireland is its in- 
completeness. It should have contained, in addition to all 
it did contain, besides the deep sympathy, and the historic 
truthfulness, and the careful practicalness which it displays, 
a strong exhortation to obey and to enforce the law. The 
position in Ireland is painful in the extreme. That the old 
agrarian difficulty has revived is certain, as certain as that it 
can only be removed by creating a feeling of property—not 
necessarily of sole proprietorship—in the majority of the tillers 
of the soil. But it is essential that this should be done with- 
out impairing the respect for property itself, or for the obliga- 
tion of a contract. If on this subject there is any concession, 
society will be dissolved, not because statesmen have yielded 
to violence, for half the revolutions of the world have 
been attended with violence, but because no solution 
of a property difficulty can last a week which does 
not assume that the rights of property are in themselves in- 
defeasible, and beyond even the prerogative of the State. Divide 
all Ireland to-morrow, and if property is not “sacred” in the 
legal sense, the new proprietary will be no better off. Each 
man will find a bargain with his neighbour impossible, and him- 
self only a squatter on his land, without rights that can be en- 
forced. Mr. Bright, of course, recognises this to the full, and bases 
his plan of reform upon this thesis ; but he should have pointed 
out to a bewildered people how impossible it is to suspend the 
law without immorality,—how completely the agents of the law, 
whom they hate, and hustle, and hoot, are protecting the peasants’ 
rights, as well as those of landlords. But for these agents 
what would tenant-right or peasant proprietorship be worth, if 
the violent men of any barony could claim farms, or refuse 
payments, by the aid of secret societies, or of club law? The 
owner of three acres requires protection as much as the owner 
of 8,000, and has much more difficulty in getting it from 
any source outside law. It is staunch friends of Ireland like 
Mr. Bright who should tell Irishmen, first of all, that Law is 
the protector of the poor, not of the rich and powerful ; that 
the peasant needs the help of the policeman far more than the 
peer, who, if law is trampled on, can still surround himself 
with force. 
For the rest, Mr. Bright’s speech is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the cause of Irish agrarian reform. It shows that, 


in the judgment of a man of great practical ability, who has 
carried through many reforms—for we must not forget that it 
was Mr. Bright’s suggestion which ultimately prevailed in the 
Church rate question—it is possible to give the peasant far 








more security than he enjoys, without pillaging the landlord 
and while increasing indefinitely his personal security. Mr. 
Bright’s plan is, that every landlord should be enabled legally 
to sell—that follows, of course, from the plans of Land 
Reform which even the Tory Ministry is said to accept—and 
that when willing the tenant should be assisted to buy. For 
this purpose, a great State Commission should be formed 
which would advance him three-fourths, or, as we should 
greatly prefer, one-half the purchase-money of the farm; and 
should, on the completion of the sale, receive from him the 
amount of the loan and the interest on it, in instalments spread 
over thirty-five years, at the expiration of which period the 
tenant, already a copyholder, would be owner-in-fee. This is 
the plan which the Church Commission has worked most 
successfully, and this may as Mr. Bright believes, be 
carried out on the most extensive scale. It clearly 
would be, if it were heartily taken up by Parliament, 
It inflicts no injury whatever on the landlord, who 
can retain his land or accept its value, as he pleases, 
and who probably will decide according to the relation exist- 
ing between him and his tenants. If they like him, he will 
stay on, and all is well; if they dislike him, he will proposo 
to sell, and all is well, too. A very large amount of land 
would, no doubt, be sold, and with every sale so many dozens, 
or hundreds, or it might be even thousands, of tenants would 
be added to the class which has a direct interest in upholding 
the rights of proprietorship, and in aiding instead of defeating 
the law. On the other hand, the tenantry would, we believe, 
be willing in very large numbers to accept the offer. 
The terms are decidedly moderate. The tenants would 
be free from the first day of all annoyance, except 
for non-payment of instalments; they would have the 
full sense of property, for, of course, their half-pur- 
chased properties would be saleable; and they would have 
no landlord, except an impersonal and invisible power, who 
could no more be shot at than the Bank of Ireland. The 
value of the land would increase as each year passed on, till 
borrowing upon its security would be easy, and every improve- 
ment made, were it only the enclosure of a slip of mountain, 
would be absolutely the tenant’s own. The grand grievance of 
the tenant, his dread of eviction, his sense of insecurity, 
would be at an end; and he would, we telieve, de- 
velope that fierce industry which is the characteristic of 
all peasant proprietors, and which has made observers in 
all countries doubt whether under the system mankind do not 
pay too much in excessive toil, and its resulting greed and 
melancholy, for the advantages of security. 

We have no doubt of the success of the plan, as far as 
regards both landlords and tenants, and if Ireland were like 
other countries, should accept it as a panacea for the existing 
difficulties, But Ireland being what it is, we have still a doubt 
whether it would be equally good for the State. Suppose Mr. 
Bright’s Act passed, and the Land Commission established, 
and a large portion of the soil of the country transferred to the 
tenantry, would not the Irish exert all their political power 
and all their resources of combination to resist payment of the 
instalments, and obtain extensions of time, and enforce remis- 
sions of the interest? Suppose County Mayo placed in the 
hands of tenants, and the Commission sole landlord, would not 
County Mayo contrive to make it impossible to let or sell 
a farm from which a defaulter had been evicted? The 
Government could not suppress that combination by forcé, 
or levy the balances due by ejectments, without an 
amount of odium which would politically be more danger- 
ous even than the existing discontent. It will not do 
to say that Government collects the taxes easily, for 
the only one ever levied direct from the occupiers—the 
tithe—never was fully levied, on account of popular resist- 
ance. It is true, the duration of the instalments might be 
reduced by careful legislation. For example, any new purchaser 
of the proposed copyhold might be required to pay up three 
or five years’ instalments to the Commission at once, thus 
greatly shortening the term during which the instalments 
would Jast, by a payment made just when he wanted the land 
and was ready with some money. And it might be possible, 
if transfers are made as simple as Mr. Bright proposes, to raise a 
considerable sum in relief of the Commission by a heavy stamp 
duty on Irish land transfers and leases, thus securing to the 
State payments now made to the solicitors. And Parliament, 
in any year of exceptional distress like the present, could 
grant what they call on the Continent a moratorium, a 
general delay of six months or a year in the Commission's 
demands. But, nevertheless, the Commission would have 
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every year to collect a vast sum of money in small por- 
tions, and the question is,—Would they ever be collected ? 
It is one ruinous consequence of agitations like the 
present that they destroy confidence, even in remedial 
measures, by creating the impression that the real dislike of 
the people is not to eviction or to unjust demands, but to any 
demands at all. Why, it will be asked in Parliament, should 
the peasantry of Connemara be any more willing to pay a 
State Commission than to pay their landlords? They are not 
so fond of the State; nor, as against combinations for 
passive resistance, is the State, as landlord, in any special 
way favourably situated. It would want its money just 
as much, and would have to obtain it by precisely the 
same processes. The Indian remedy for the difficulty, that of 
declaring a tenancy legally vacant if the rent is not paid at 
sun-down on a particular day, would not meet this form of 
resistance, for if a whole county combined, no one would take 
the farms. This is the true crux of Mr. Bright’s proposal, 
and we confess we have not yet seen, either in his speeches 
or in the writings of Mr. Lefevre, any sufficient proof that this 
could not happen. Would any machinery be strong enough 
to levy the instalments, if there was a general inclination not 
to pay them ? 

The answer to that question is not as yet complete, and it 
is because it is not, that we fall back on the projects of fixity 
of tenure and the extension of Ulster tenant-right, both of 
which invest the tenant with property in the soil, without so 
deeply embarking the State in the business of land-holding. 
Neither of them, we fully admit, would secure so fine a 
result as Mr. Bright’s plan, if it succeeded, would. His 
plan in the end would create in Ireland a_ body of 
500,000 resident small proprietors, interested to the last 
degree in the security of land-tenure, disposed to improve, 
and sure, as regarded any agrarian movement, to be angrily 
Conservative. That would be a complete, and politically 
considered a most beneficial, change in the condition of Ireland ; 
but then, can we secure it without either placing the State in 
direct antagonism to the people, or running the risk that Irish 
tenants may become freeholders out of taxes paid by English- 
men? That it is the ideal to be sought, and that Mr. Bright 
does a great public service in openly saying so may be 
acknowledged heartily, and yet the doubt will linger whether 
it is attainable. He has certainly secured two most important 
points. The landlords will not be able to denounce his scheme 
as confiscation, and the tenants are sure to be delighted with 
it. But the State, the whole community, is more important 
than either tenants or landlords, and its interest is not quite 
clear. 





THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


ETTERNICH tells us in his autobiography that the Czar 
Alexander I. once asked Lord Grey if he could advise 
him how best to introduce into Russia a political Opposition ; 
but his namesake and successor of our day returns from a 
victorious war, which has covered him with no better glory 
than grey hairs, and finds himself encompassed at home with 
a whole legion of political Oppositions. The Nihilists are 
only one, and not the most important, of the forces that assail 
him. Their conspiracies and murders are but the particular 
form which a many-sided popular discontent assumes, in the 
more volatile and impressionable minds of a very volatile and 
impressionable race ; and they could not have gone the lengths 
they have gone, if they had not felt themselves assured and 
sustained by the less demonstrative disaffection of the other 
and more moderate sections of society. Much of that dis- 
affection has been slowly ripening for years, and it would not 
need a very deep breath of that spirit of political prophecy 
on which Sir W. Harcourt has been so merrily discoursing, to 
be able to foresee that it must have, before long, issued in a 
crisis of mortal conflict with the bureaucratic system. The 
bureaucracy themselves, at any rate, understood the situation 
80. They knew that the reforms of the present reign would 
Inevitably develop in the people a taste for freedom, which 
could only be satisfied by further concessions, and they, there- 
fore, set themselves, for the sake of protecting their own power, 
to render those reforms as null and void as possible, by imposing 
a constant administrative brake upon their practical operations. 
The effect of this has only been to exasperate the people with 
a show of liberty, which crumbles into nothingness in their 
grasp, and Koscheleff declares that the condition of things in 
Russia is positively worse since the reforms than it was before 
them. Freedom is given with one hand and taken back again 


with the other; if a promise is kept to the ear, it is broken to 
the hope. <A public judicial system, with trial by jury, is 
granted, but it is regarded by the bureaucracy as a piece of 
“optional” or “ permissive” legislation, such as our Tories 
delight in; and if it is inconvenient to the authorities to bring 
any person up before an open court, the police can condemn 
him “ administratively,” without any trial at all. The Press 
is free to do good only; it must be “ well intentioned,” and 
the quality of its intentions is judged of by an official censor- 
ship, jealous and narrow-spirited in the extreme. The Golos, 
it will be remembered, was suspended at the beginning of the 
war for merely hinting that “society must take a direct share” 
in the preparations for that event. Local self-government is 
legally instituted in the provinces, but in practice the local 
councils are subjected to the dictation of the provincial gover- 
nors. The serfs have been emancipated from the whips of 
their lords, to find themselves in many respects laid under the 
scorpions of the functionaries. A scheme of popular educa- 
tion is introduced into the country one day, and supplanted 
by a second the next day for political reasons. The serious 
effect of these arbitrary changes has been to destroy in the 
breast of the people all respect for the supremacy of law, and 
writers of opposite schools, like Schédo-Ferrotti and Koscheleff, 
agree in attributing to this circumstance much of the lawless 
revolutionary spirit which is so prevalent in Russia at present. 
If the Government breaks its own laws when it chooses, it cannot 
expect the people to honour them. Where there is nothing fixed 
and sacred in law, nobody feels quite secure for the morrow ; 
and if the authorities condemn Russian subjects to Siberia 
without law, they cannot complain, as Mirsky pointedly declared 
at his trial, of the wild justice by which Russian subjects would 
in turn assassinate the authorities without law. 

This was the state of matters when the recent war was 
undertaken, but that event has introduced new elements of the 
most important kind into the situation. It has, for the first 
time in the modern history of Russia, awakened in the people 
a sense of their power as a factor in the political life of the 
country. It was a people’s war, embarked upon by the 
Emperor against his own judgment and that of his ad- 
visers, who knew the political and military conditions of the 
undertaking, and in direct obedience to the vehement demand 
of the nation at large, under the instigation of the Slavophil 
and revolutionary parties. The Russian people, which had 
been used for generations to be led exactly as its governors 
listed, and had done what it was bid, without any thought that 
it was in the nature of things to do anything else, had acci- 
dentally shaken its locks in an access of holy fervour, and had 
discovered that it was strong enough to control, and even to 
coerce, its masters. The circumstance is one of undoubted 
moment. The people has come to a knowledge of its strength, 
and felt itself as it never did before, a something in the 
politics of the country. An experience like this is a thing 
that “ wunna ding.” It is a fact, which is done, and cannot be 
undone, but must carry consequences after it with which the 
Government must henceforth reckon. It is this that lends to 
the present situation in Russia its central interest and import- 
ance, for virtually a new force has been released upon the 
current of political life in the country ; and, coming as it does, 
at a time when a demand for change has been, after a long 
preparation, gathering to a head in the public mind, it will be 
strange if things can continue as they have been, and if the 
new era which has been shaping can be much longer deferred. 

If the existing crisis contains the first germs of a new order 
of things, and if Hegel’s axiom is correct, that blame is the 
beginning of wisdom, then Russian society must be acknow- 
ledged to be making at present an excellent start. It ails all 
over, and the extensive range of its complaints against the Ad- 
ministration is only equalled by their cumulative intensity. 
In these complaints it is energetically led by the Slavophils, 
who have risen of recent years into great influence, and who 
have been bitterly disappointed with the poor results of the 
war, and now cause the fiercest light of criticism to beat about 
the throne and the whole system of government. The Slavo- 
phils are a party who arose forty years ago, as a justifiable re- 
action against the superficial Europeanising tendencies of 
Russian society during what is called the “St. Peters- 
burg period.” At that time, Russian society, as the 
author of “Russia Before and After the War” reminds 
us, was still essentially barbaric in its whole tone and real 
being, and the upper classes indulged in an unpatriotic con- 
tempt for native habits and ideas, abjured the Russian dress 
and tongne, and decked themselves in rags of Western culture, 





very much as the African negroes may strut in all the glory of 
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black hat, tail-coat, and breeches. The Slavophils rose 
against this tendency, which they held to be producing a 
dangerous division of the community into two classes, who had 
nothing in common, and could not possibly continue to work 
together; and they strove, as far as in them lay, to resuscitate 
a.love for native institutions and ways, and to awaken a more 
real historical and national consciousness. In their recoil 
from one extreme, they went, as was not unnatural, to the 
other, and extended to everything really Russian an excessive 
idolatry, which was no whit more rational than the disparage- 
ment of the earlier period. At the very time when Sir 
Archibald Alison was writing his history, and could think of 
no other function Russia had to serve in the world but, like 
the medieval Goths, to be “a scourge of vicious civilisa- 
tion,’ this small coterie in Moscow were cherishing the 
most ambitious ideas of Russia’s place and mission among 
the nations. The civilisation of Europe, they held, was now 
effete, and nigh unto death, and the civilisation of Russia had 
been providentially preserved to heal it. The religious life of 
Western Europe had been dissolved into the anarchy of sects, 
and its economical life into the anarchy of individual compe- 
tition, and under the joint influence of infidelity and a war of 
classes the whole fabric of European society was tottering 
towards its grave. But fortunately, precisely at this juncture, 
the Slavophils of Moscow had discovered in Russia the two 
very principles which not Russia alone, but all Europe urgently 
required. The first was a theological principle, and it would 
build society once more on faith. It was the undivided Eastern 
orthodoxy. The second was an economical principle, and would 
build society on love and mutual humility. It was to be found in 
the Russian rural communes. We in the West know that the 
unity of the Orthodox Church, so far as it is united, is 
only the silent unity of intellectual stagnation, and that 
the Russian agricultural commune was nothing but a 
necessary concomitant of serfage; but the Slavophils pro- 
claimed that the spirit of these institutions contained a “ new 
formula of civilisation.’ Under all these extravagant ideas, 
however, there was one which it is their lasting merit to have 
placed before their countrymen. It is the idea of the people as 
a people of its unity, which Western culture had severed ; of 
its continuity, which Peter’s reforms had broken ; of its worth, 
which serfage and bureaucracy had trodden down, The 
Slavophils are simply a national party, and their policy 
consists mainly of three points,—the Russification of the 
institutions of the German and Polish provinces, the unifica- 
tion of the Slavonic race and of the Orthodox world, and 
as far as they may venture to suggest it, the organisation of 
a Universal National Assembly. 

Now, it was with a view to the accomplishment of the last 
two of these courses of policy, that the Slavophils became 
such strenuous advocates of the late war. They hoped that 
Slavonic unity would be its result, as Italian and German unity 
had been the consequence of the wars those countries had 
engaged in shortly before ; and they hoped that, as in the case 
of Italy, unity would be the gateway to freedom, and would 
necessitate the introduction of considerable constitutional 
reforms. They never for a moment had a doubt as to the 
success of the Russian arms, for they entertained the most 
extravagant ideas of the military omnipotence of their 
country; but there were others who joined the clamour for war, 
in the belief that if the Czar failed it would create a revolu- 
tion, and that accordingly success and defeat alike made them 
sure of political changes at home. The author of “ Russia 
Before and After the War” makes it abundantly plain that 
one of the strongest motives which led to the war was the hope 
0° obtaining from it a measure of constitutional reform. Now, 
tie issue of the war has not only thwarted, but mocked this 
hope. The Czar has neither failed nor succeeded. His arms 
were indeed victorious, but he has won none of the fruits of 
victory, for when his two-headed eagle was almost at the very 
walls of the city it came from at first, and is supposed to 
have been yearning to return to ever since, it turned 
back again, at the command of Germany or England, 
or both. This, and the acceptance of the Berlin 
Treaty, are what the Slavophils cannot forgive. They 
characterise it as a pusillanimous submission to European 
diplomacy, and even aseribe it to a malevolent distrust of his 
people on the part of the Czar and his counsellors. For they 
remember how the Court and Clerical party were opposed to 
the war from the first, and believe that they would dislike 
such results to flow from the war as the Slavophils had set 
their hearts on. In their disappointment, they find an 
excellent handle for their complaints in the part Russia 





has taken in procuring constitutional government jn 
Bulgaria, and they ask with considerable force whether con- 
stitutions are only articles of export, or whether Russians 
are always to be expected to spend their blood and trea- 
sure to win for their neighbours blessings that are denied 
to themselves. Whether the Czar will yield to this request, it 
is hard to say. He has certainly strong personal reasons for 
doing so. Go where he may, he lives under a constant sense 
of danger and insecurity ; and while striding the world like a 
Colossus, must make a simple royal progress from one city to 
another with as much precaution as if it were a retreat. He 
must have penetration enough to perceive that, in such cir- 
cumstances, free institutions have advantages for monarchs ag 
well as for peoples; that it would be good to follow up his 
predecessor's idea, and if he is to have an Opposition, to have 
a constitutional one; and that it is well to exchange a despot- 
ism tempered by assassination, as Russia has been described 
to be, for a monarchy tempered by ordinary constitutional 
restraints. But he is now an old man, with a spirit 
much worn down, and the question of a constitution for a 
nation only half civilised, and comprising so many different 
races, is a perplexing one; and he may possibly prefer to take 
refuge in some modus vivendi for a time, and leave the matter 
to be settled by his successor. ‘ 








CARDINAL NEWMAN ON ENGLAND AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
ARDINAL NEWMAN’S striking address on the causes of 
the gentler and more friendly feeling towards Roman 
Catholics which is now to be found in English society, is, as he 
himself declared, by no means exhaustive. The reasons he 
assigns for that kindlier attitude are, first, that after every 
rush of exaggerated feeling, especially if it be unfair 
to a class, there is certain to be reaction so soon 
as it is discovered that the feeling was greatly and very 
unfairly exaggerated; next, that the terrible consequences 
which the Protestants had imagined as likely to result from 
the accession of a Catholic hierarchy in England have not 
shown themselves, so that the panic about Catholicism 
has died away; thirdly, that the regard felt in Protestant 
homes for many of the converts to Catholicism has itself 
done much to mollify the feeling towards Catholics, to re- 
move prejudices, and to dissipate the idea that all Catholics 
must resemble Guy Faux or the Duke of Alva; and lastly, that 
the feeling inspired by the late Pope, Pio Nono,—who was the 
most perfect representative of high Papal claims, and who 
yet inspired so much respect and esteem, even among 
Protestants, by his kindness, eloquence, and humour,— 
went a great way to remove the notion that Catholics as 
Catholics, or even Popes as Popes, must be dangerous and 
malignant beings. Still, says Cardinal Newman, there is no 
change in the general dislike and distaste felt by Protestants 
for the religion of Catholics, though they have come to think so 
much better of those who profess that religion ; but this state of 
things is hardly one, he imagines, which can be permanent. 
Either the friendly feeling entertained towards individual 
Catholics must inspire a higher estimate of the religion 
itself, or the distrust felt of the religion must in time restore 
the old aversion towards those who profess it. 

Whether Cardinal Newman is right on this last point we are 
not sure. Of course, every extension of kindly and respectful feel- 
ing towards Catholics implies a more or less real modification 
of the horror with which the Catholic system used to be regarded. 
It is hardly possible to think a system essentially malignant, 
which, very frequently at least, fails to produce malign fruits. 
Unquestionably, the cordial admiration felt for Cardinal 
Newman himself, after his thirty-five years of Catholic life, 
has done much to diminish the horror formerly entertained of 
that creed. Itis still possible to ascribe a good deal of any great 
convert’s immunity from deterioration to the inbred habits 
of mind of a quondam Protestant, and no doubt this 
is an explanation of which many Protestants who heartily 
admire Cardinal Newman or Cardinal Manning or others of 
the greater converts, freely avail themselves. Still, they have 
to admit that whatever evil the genius of the Catholic system 
may have in it, it is, at all events, not so predominant and 
imperious as to conquer easily already acquired habits of mind 
of asturdy, ora frank, or a refined spiritual cast; and this implies 
in itself a good deal of concession on behalf of Catholicism, when 
we consider how deadly its mere touch used to be thought. 
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But though we hold that the better feeling with which indi- 
vidual Roman Catholics are everywhere regarded must tend, 
and does tend, to diminish greatly the dislike felt of 
the religion of Catholics, as such, we are by no means 
sure that this lessening of positive repulsion for the 
religion. does not, to some extent, imply a corresponding 
diminution in the unique fascination which that religion 
used to exert. Great fear, when once overcome, is very apt 
to be transformed into cordial love. But where there is no 
such fear to overcome, there is very apt to be less room for the 
love which may replace it. That which has been thought 
diabolic, is very apt, when discovered not to be diabolic, 
to be thought angelic; but that which has been thought 
characteristically human, which has been regarded as distin- 
guished both by imperfections and excellences of the human 
kind, though it will be less passionately feared, may also 
be less passionately loved than it used to be after the 
fear had been overcome. Is not a good deal of the change 
in the attitude towards Roman Catholicism due to the growing 
belief that the faults of the Papacy are the faults of a human 
system, not the fault of diabolic possession? And is not the 
growth of sucha belief as that likely to have a double effect, recon- 
ciling us both to Roman Catholics and Roman Catholicism, much 
as we had before been reconciled to such other forms of religious 
belief as we had held to contain truth, but not to be wholly 
true, around us; but also discounting, as it were, the excitement 
of the discovery that anything good could come out of the 
Papacy? Has not Dr. Newman's own “ doctrine of develop- 
ment” done much to foster this state of belief, by providing 
Protestants, no less than Catholics, with a distinct explanation of 
the mode in which Catholic doctrine might well have grown up, 
whether that growth were the overflow of a divine care, or simply 
the mere shooting and sprouting of human germs, sown in close 
proximity with the divine seed ? That which is pronounced as alto- 
gether beyond nature in a religion, must either repel very much or 
attract very much. ‘Uhat which is in any degree natural may 
partly attract and partly repel, and in short, take its place as 
a mixed agency, deserving of just appreciation, rather than of 
either wrath on the one hand, or devotion on the other. 

But besides this calmer mode of looking at Roman Catholicism 
as the graft of a supernatural on a natural stock, which has a 
tendency to revert, now and again, to laws of growth determined 
more by the original stock than by the divine graft upon it, there 
has been another very wide-spread influence affecting the English 
view of Roman Catholicism,—the vast and rapid development 
of absolute and profound unbelief, of Agnosticism and 
Atheism, and this as the direct consequence of the appli- 
cation of principles of criticism to which Protestants had 
often trusted for the refutation of Roman Catholics. And no 
doubt this has tended, and greatly tended, to mollify men’s 
minds towards the older religion which our fathers used to 
think the only real seed-ground of Atheism. Say what men 
might a generation or two ago of the tendency of Sacerdotal- 
ism, as such, to turn men into unbelievers, no one now doubts that 
there are other causes at work in the very heart of the most 
liberal Churches which not only produce unbelief, but do so 
without the least pretence that it was the bad effect of a sacer- 
dotal system which had helped to shake faith in God. Modern 
physics, modern physiology, modern philosophy have cer- 
tainly much more disbelief to answer for, at the present 
day, than sacerdotal theories or sacramental principles. 
The world knows very well where the greater number of its 
denials now originate, and knows that it is not in the 
overstraining either of ascetic or sacramental institutions, 
but rather in the probing of all principles of knowledge and of 
all principles of evidence. For every such modern victim of the 
ecclesiastical system, as Blanco White used to be considered, 
we have in our own day a hundred victims of the uncompromis- 
ing inductive philosophy, or of the legal demand for sifted cross- 
examination. And clearly this has had the effect not only of 
making many Protestants think better of Roman Catholics, but 
also of making many Roman Catholics think better of Protest- 
ants,—in fact, of drawing Roman Catholics and Protestants 
together on the common ground of positive belief in God and 
in the Christian revelation. Thus the distinctive positions of 
Roman Catholics,—those by which they are separated from 
Protestants,—have of late years dwindled in importance, as com- 
pared with those in which they agree with Protestants. When 
the issue becomes one between practical Atheism and any sort 
of Christian faith, it is perfectly natural that we should begin 





to think less than before even of peculiar habits of life, to 
say nothing of startling dogmas; and more than before of 
the depth of faith which is strong enough to produce peculiar 
habits of life, as well as to sow confidence in startling dogmas. 
The great ploughing-up of all the old assumptions about 
spiritual things, the doubts which seem to be so potent and so 
numerous as to whether there be so much as a spiritual world 
to believe in, inevitably detract something from what used to 
be held as the unique importance of the ideas of the Reforma- 
tion. When it is proposed by the new generation of reformers 
to reform away religious faith altogether, it becomes next to 
impossible to hold, as our fathers held, that it was owing solely 
to the corruptions of the Catholic Church that scepticism had 
gained a footing amongst Christians. Of course, scepticism may 
have gained a footing sooner than it otherwise would on account 
of those corruptions. But for us the corruptions can only account 
for the premature development of scepticism, not for its existence. 
Whatever we may for the future think of the degeneration of the 
Church in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we cannot help re- 
cognising that, sooner or later, doubt would have crept in, and 
that what the Church had added to Christ’s religion was not the 
principal, much less the only, cause of the revolt of the human 
intellect against her. This conviction has undoubtedly done 
much to extinguish the imaginary gulf between the Catholicism 
and Protestantism of a former period, to say nothing of the 
revival, even under the protection of Reformed Churches, of 
modes of worship and modes of thought which, till lately, were 
regarded as only possible under the spell of a great historic 
tradition. When we see every day schismatics,—as Rome 
would consider them,—aping all the ceremonial and all the 
ethical corruptions of Rome as our fathers considered them, it 
is obvious to us that though these corruptions are none the less 
corruptions, they have a closer relation to human nature than 
to any special historical tradition. 5 

Such are some of the causes not enumerated by Cardinal 
Newman for the more kindly and also more natural view 
of Roman Catholic doctrine and worship which is now com- 
mon in England. And they have probably produced, as we 
said just now, very nearly as much effect on the Roman 
Catholic view of heresy, as they have on the Protestant view of 
the ancient Church. But though the view taken by both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants of each other has grown much 
milder, this is in great measure because neither Church fears any 
renewal of the ascendancy of the other over the Government of 
the country. If all our modern theory and practice of govern- 
ment did not tend towards complete and full religious equality, 
Roman Catholics would not think charitably of the prospects of 
Protestantism. If all oar modern history did not seem to teach 
that the Roman Church can never again regain control of the 
temporal sword, Protestants would not think charitably of Roman 
Catholic progress. Itis as equals that they have partly ceased to 
fear, and partly begun to respect each other. Let either be at all 
likely once more to regain the upper hand, and we should soon 
see a revival of the old distrust and panic. 





DONORS’ DIFFICULTIES AGAIN. 

HE object of our article of last week on “ Donors’ Difficulties” 
seems, in some quarters, to have been rather seriously mis- 
conceived. It has been taken to be a cynical argument against 
the habit of giving, and one correspondent in particular remon- 
strates with us on its worldly and un-Christian tone, and 
against a certain contempt visible in it for small gifts. Against 
the latter criticism we have no defence to offer, except the article 
itself, which certainly expresses no contempt of any kind, though 
it dealt, of necessity, with the large gifts which day-dreamers 
are so apt to think they will make, and which Mrs. Oliphant's 
heroine honestly, though in vain, endeavoured to bestow. The 
former criticism has more in it. On reading the article again. 
we see in it an impression of cynicism which it was not our 
intention to convey, and which would not have been con- 
veyed, but for the dread of being tedious. We had no inten- 
tion whatever of conveying the idea that pecuniary gifts are 
objectionable, or that a man with means to give has the right 
to fall back into himself, and declare that benevolence is too 
troublesome, and the benefited too ungrateful, for donors to 
tolerate them any longer. On the contrary, we hold very strongly 
that, difficult as the conviction is to act up to, every man ought 
to hold his wealth as he holds all other powers, as a trustee, and 
to do with it the best he can in his sincerest judgment; and that 
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while refusal is sometimes his clear duty, very often direct 
giving is the best he can do. It is not so always, because, 
frequently, he may do more for mankind by pushing on a 
work, or a cause, or even an idea; but it is so usually, 
the demand of philanthropy being a “ family ” demand, if 
we are all brethren in any sense, whether Christ’s or 
Comte’s, and as imperative as any other. The question of 
the gratitude he will receive has nothing to do with his duty, 
any more than the consequences that truth will involve have 
to do with his obligation to speak truly, the obligation arising 
not from his duty to his fellows, so much as from his gratitude 
to the ultimate Giver. Whether the majority of human beings 
are grateful for help is a wide question, which will be very 
differently answered, according to each man’s experience, and 


| probably each man’s inner temperament. One correspondent, 
who is sorrowfully angry with us, says he is constantly giving 


in sums of £50 and £100 at a time, and is invariably satisfied with 
the result; but that may be because he has been exceptionally for- 
tunate, or has expected very little. Another says he has found 


-gratitude usually a very strong quality, which is not this 


writer’s experience ; while a third declares that it exists, but is 
less displayed in return for pecuniary benefits than for 
any others, these last always evoking some slight feel- 
ing of humiliation, which is a resentful condition of mind. 
We do not know that the point is of much importance, 
the obligation of duty being very little affected by its reward; 
and it was not that side of the matter we attempted to discuss. 
What we wished to do was not to decry benevolence, which, in 
this complex world of ours, is probably one of the most un- 
deniably useful of the virtues, but to describe difficulties 
which arise in the path of the benevolent, more especially when 
they have the control of unusually large means. They find 
themselves sufferers from importunity, and especially the im- 
portunity of philanthropists, to a degree the public little 
suspect, and sometimes grow as angry and as cynical as both 
Macaulay and Charles Dickens were occasionally tempted to 
become. They find, too, the pride of independence very greatly 
in their way,—as greatly, perhaps, as it seems to Mrs. Oliphant, 
in her description of its effects. 

We know of few questions in ethical casuistry more difficult 
or more complex than that of the merit or demerit of this 
kind of pride. It is certainly, in some of its forms, one of 
the most attractive of the virtues; at least to men who retain as 
much of the old heathen in their composition as most English- 
men do. It is difficult not to respect the man who says he has 
no right to unearned money, and acts straight up to his belief, 
under circumstances of acute suffering, and impossible not to 
respect him, if he will accept any privation, death by hunger 
itself, rather than extort reluctant aid from the unwilling. The 
beggar without shame, too, is usually so devoid of self-respect, 
so rotten in all qualities, that something of his disgrace attaches 
itself unfairly to all recipients of benevolence, until the mind 
gets a little confused, and forgets the far wider law of Christian 
brotherhood, which, if it has any meaning at all, must bind the 
suffering to receive thankfully, as well as the prosperous to give 
cheerfully. It does not, perhaps, bind the former to ask, and cer- 
tainly does not bind him to extort by importunity ; but it does, we 
suspect, bind him to receive without any undue sense of humilia- 
tion, as one to whom help has come in that way, and not in any 
other. He may be, in refusing, inflicting a pain greater than any 
he himself suffers, and far greater than he can be justified in inflict- 
ing without a cause. He is denying that community of all men 
which, far enough as we all are from reaching it—and in this 
age, perhaps, with its over-consciousness, farther than ever—is 
still the Christian ideal, denying it just as much as the man 
who, having means and opportunity, refuses help which he 
might afford. The pride of independence has its root in in- 
dividualism, which is not Christianity ; and in a conventional 
system not deserving of any great respect, and extraordinarily 
fitful and inconsequent in its laws. It allows, for example, all 
men to receive almost any form of help other than pecu- 
niary gifts. They may accept patronage, recommendations, 
even sinecures, but not money. They may accept money from 
relatives, but not from friends; from grandees, but not from 
equals; from the dead, but not from the living,—the latter an 
idea found in all countries, and based, we suspect, on an inner 
consciousness that the dead are willing givers. Proud old 
officers, who would have looked on a gift as an insult, used to 
accept annuities from a late Duke of Northumberland, which 
were neither more nor less than charities, but which did not 





wound their self-respect at all. They took them as they would 
have taken them from the Crown, whose gifts, by another con- 
ventionalism, are honours, not humiliations. The position 
of the recipient is even allowed to modify his privilege 
of acceptance. Clergymen, for example, are not held bound 
to refuse benefactions; and women, once in distress, can 
accept them as men cannot. All this irregularity shows that 
the pride we speak of is not founded on any true ethical prin- 
ciple, but is a mere feeling, which may be praiseworthy or the 
reverse, and either in a very high degree, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which it is displayed. That it is a most useful 
feeling to society cannot be denied, but utility is not a complete 
moral test. The poor woman who every winter dies of privation 
in London because she will not acknowledge her necessities is 
always honoured by opinion, but she has committed suicide 
none the less; and if all were like her, benevolence would be a 
virtue with no room in the world for its cultivation or exercise. 
Judgment in giving is as necessary as judgment in work—for 
example, no man has a right to give when he suspects his gifts 
will do harm to the receiver’s character—but liberality is un- 
doubtedly a Christian virtue. It would be more displayed, and 
would benefit the world more, if the importunate and the un- 
grateful did not sometimes render it so exceptionally hard. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
LAND-LAW REFORM 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Professor Blackie and Mr. T. H. Farrer, in articles con- 
tributed to two of the leading Reviews for the current month, 
have admirably defined the principle upon which reform in our 
Land-laws should proceed. Neither of them, however, has 
done more than indicate one or two of the principal alterations 
desirable. I propose to supplement their work by referring a 
little more in detail to the changes that are requisite. Unless 
this is done, much alarm may be created in the mind of that 
large section of the public who view all projects of change with 
distrust,—the doing it will tend to show that the undertaking is 
one in which all political parties can join, without sacrifice of 
principle, and in the common interest of all sections of the 
community. 

Mr. Farrer shows conclusively that the basis of all modern 
industrial development is freedom in the use and disposition of 
a man’s faculties, earnings, andiuvestments. Professor Blackie 
as conclusively shows that the object in view is, with the least 
possible disturbance of existing interests, to sestove the lost 
balance of property in the soil necessary to a well-constituted 
civil polity. The former strikes a chord which vibrates in the 
breast of every Liberal and Radical. The latter gives expres- 
sion to a desire which every true Conservative will heartily 
respond to. Under these circumstances, the question of Land 
Reform may fairly be considered as removed from the arena of 
party politics. 

The perfect freedom, however, which Mr. Farrer advocates, 
and the entire independence which Professor Blackie considers 
essential, must be understood with this limitation,—that the 
former is not to be exercised to the prejudice of posterity, nor 
the latter to be inconsistent with the well-understood principles 
of contract. A man is to be allowed to do what he likes with 
his own as long as he lives, but he is not to stretch a dead hand 
from the grave to limit the freedom of those who come after 
him ;:and neither landlord nor tenant is to be allowed to import 
into a contract terms which he might have agreed on, if he had 
so chosen, and which are not to be found there. 

With these observations, I proceed to sketch some of the most 
important changes absolutely necessary, trusting that when 
the subject-matter of’ them is before the Legislature, no half- 
measures or permissive treatment will be allowed; but that, if 
effected, no cowardly spirit of compromise will mar their use- 
fulness. Better by far abstain from doing anything, than do a 
little badly :-— . 

1. Assimilation of the laws of real property to those regu- 
lating personal property. This would practically abolish primo- 
geniture, and compel the division in cases of intestacy of all 
property between widow and children, thus recognising the old 
principle of distribution on the death of the owner. It would 
also abolish entails, although it might be expedient even still 
further to limit the existing law as to the settlement of personal 
property, so that in no case should the “dead hand” stretch 
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peyond the life of the object of the settlement, except in case of 
special classes of endowments. Land, in its new character of 
personal estate, would thus be liable to probate and legacy 
duty, to the increase of the Revenue. It might also be de- 
sirable to permit a certain proportion of property to be settled 
in cases of heritable titles, according to a fixed scale, for their 
due maintenance and dignity. 

2. No limitable faculty should be allowed to persons beyond 
the degree of second-cousin. The effect of this would be to render 
the State the heir, in cases of intestacy where no claimant 
within the degree alluded to presented himself ; and in all cases, 
claims should be absolutely barred after the lapse of a certain 
number of years. Such a measure would, in a few years, enrich 
the State to an amount which would do something towards re- 
ducing the National Debt, if it would not within a century or 
two discharge it. It is also a return to the most ancient 
maxims of Tribal or Gentile law, and to those of Roman law; 
and it would diminish litigation, and the many inducements to 
fraud, forgery, and perjury. 

3. All landed property and estates therein should be liable to 
compulsory registration within a fixed period, such registration 
to be conclusive evidence of title after the lapse of a fixed period, 
to be only defeatable by reason of fraud; and even fraud in the 
original registration should be purged, after the lapse of a fixed 
period after the owner’s death. 

Permissive registration, although it may give what is called 
a “Parliamentary” title, will never be generally availed of 
because it requires a laborious investigation, to which few per- 
sons who are not desirous of selling care to submit. It is of no 
advantage in the case of a good title, and it lessens the saleable 
value of property in cases where the title is not quite complete 
or perfect. What is required is not an investigation into a 
man’s title, but simply into the fact of his possession; and if 
at the time of the first registration, which it is absolutely 
essential should be compulsory, a time within which his rights 
as owner might be questioned is reserved, it is not likely that 
much, if any, land would or could be fraudulently registered ; 
and fraud would, within certain extensive limits, at any time 
invalidate a registration. 

In the same way, all leases (terms of years beyond three years), 
mortgages, and incumbrances of all kinds, must equally be re- 
gistered within six months of their creation. 

The essential nature of every estate in land would thus 
appear on the form of the Register. An official copy or tran- 
script of the Register would be the chief document of title 
required, while as to shorter documents of conveyance or transfer, 
certain general covenants might, by implication of law, be con- 
sidered as embodied in all instruments, so as to render their 
actual insertion unnecessary, and thus avoid needless prolixity. 
Under such a system, a mortgage would not give a legal 
estate, but simply impose a charge on the estate; nor could any 
question arising out of possession, or right to possession, arise. 
A mortgage of land would be similar to a mortgage on a ship, 
and be as easily imposed, and as easily be discharged. 

Women should enjoy by law the same rights and powers 
with reference to their own property, whether acquired before 
or after marriage, as men; such rights to be in the same way 
and to the same extent capable of limitation by contract at 
the time of marriage. 

The scheme with which the Government is credited, although a 
step in the right direction, does not strike at the root of the evil. 
To limit to cases of intestacy the application to real property of 
the law regulating personal property will be of little practical 
benefit. By far the greater portion of landed property passes, 
by settlement. It is comparatively seldom the subject of testa- 
ment, except in the sense of settlement, and still more seldom 
does it pass to the heir by reason of intestacy. It is the prac- 
tice of settling estates, whether by deed or will, which is the 
curse of our present system; and any change in the law which 
does not abolish the right of a man to indicate in the far-distant 
future which of his descendants shall succeed to his property, 
will prove of no avail. 

In the same way, the conferring on tenants-for-life of increased 
powers of ownership will do little to induce the flow of capital 
to the land ; while its effect may be to offer temptation to such 
tenants to make as much out of their limited estate as they 
can, to the prejudice of its value to those entitled in remainder, 
and consequently on its permanent producing capacity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epuvunp Hornsy. 





“IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
’ 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. Arnold’s “Essay” on Roman 
provincial administration (January 24th), you state that the 
phrase “Imperium et libertas” was never uttered by any 
eminent Roman, and could never have been uttered by any 
Roman, however obscure. You will find the phrase referred to 
by Lord Clarendon, in his “ History of the Rebellion ” (I., 135). 
The author describes the happy and prosperous condition of 
the kingdom during the earlier period of Charles I.’s reign, and 
proceeds as follows :—* In a word, many wise men thought it a 
time wherein those two (miserable) adjuncts which Nerva was 
deified for writing, imperium et libertas, were as well reconciled 
as is possible.” It is, perhaps, a strange coincidence that the 
phrase used by Lord Clarendon to describe the happy results of 
his master’s government should have been chosen by Lord 
Beaconsfield in giving to the world a view of his own policy.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., J. H. 


[Clarendon’s words are an incorrect reminiscence of the 
language of Tacitus (“ Agric.,” c. iii.),—Nerva Cesar ves olim 
dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem ; or, more pro- 
bably, of the incorrect citation of them by Bacon, who is 
notoriously careless in his quotations. For the essential 
difference between principatus and imperium, reference may be 
made to Ritter’s note on Tac. “ Hist.” i., 1; for the meaning of 


imperium, to Mommsen’s “ Staatsrecht,” i., 49 :—‘‘ With this 
word is connected the notion of the absolute right to command. 
over eens To understand what the Romans meant by imperium, 


we must always go back to the epoch when all right to com- 
mand was united at one and the same time in one hand. Those 
officials possess imperium on whom the highest and (in 
principle) undivided right of command has been conferred.” 
Mommsen himself has recently quoted the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield as a proof that statesmen, as well as emperors, 
hold themselves to be supra grammaticam. There is no 
vestige of authority for the statement that any Roman used 
the phrase, or could have used it, to describe his own policy.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





JUDICIAL REFORMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 
Srm,—Yonur article on the above subject in last week’s Spectator 
gives expression to views which are now almost universally held 
on the points in question. To the oft-repeated complaints of 
the Judges that important legal business is stopped while they 
are perambulating the country, the true answer is, as you 
maintain, that the remedy is obvious. Let the jurisdiction of 
the inferior Courts be enlarged. I speak with considerable ex- 
perience, both of the Assizes and the Quarter-Sessions, and can 
safely assert that, with very few exceptions, the Court of 
Quarter-Sessions is quite competent to embrace the whole of 
the ordinary criminal business now transacted at the Assizes. 
The distinction between burglary and house-breaking is 
purely artificial. Arson is an offence proved without much 
difficulty, and punished without great severity, unless under 
exceptional circumstances; and the attempts to commit 
many serious crimes which are triable at Quarter-Sessions 
are often quite as difficult to unravel as the crimes them- 
selves, which are only triable at the Assizes. This question of 
the enlargement of the jurisdiction of the inferior Courts is 
viewed with favour by the majority of the Judges; and 
though in such matters English opinion moves slowly, yet the 
day is probably not far distant when some such course will be 
adopted. The appointment of paid legal Chairmen of Quarter- 
Sessions, though possibly looming in the distance, raises rather 
a large question, into which I will not now enter, but confine 
myself to expressing a conviction that the Quarter-Sessions, 
even as now constituted, could relieve the over-worked Judges, 
and satisfy the requirements of justice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER-SEsSIONS. 





“GREEKS AND GOTHS.” 
{To THE EpiTtoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—We notice in your issue of this day you give “ Longman’s” 
name as the publishers of Isaac Taylor’s “ Greeks and Goths.” 
It should be Macmillan and Co.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Macmi“ian ann Co. 
29 and 30 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C., January 24. 
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POETRY. 


AKOLIAN. 


His soul is tuned to subtler harmonies 
Than our dull music; never mortal touch 
Woke such wild sweetness from the well-tuned harp; 
Nor mortal touch from him can draw his best. 
Ah! set him in the woodlands, er where lakes 
Lend heaven a mirror for its thousand eyes, 
Or where the ocean evermore complains 
In lonely grandeur of its loneliness. 
These rouse him to full rapture, and he breaks 
Into the sweetness of an angel’s song 
Who wakes on earth, new-fall’n in sleep from heaven. 
So the Aeolian harp owns not the sway 
Of harper’s fingers ; not the ordered laws 
Of fugue, sonata, symphony ; yet breathes 
Its whole full heart forth to the lawless wind. 
fF. W. B. 











ART. 


——— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 

Berrore noticing the water-colours in this gallery, we must 
say a few words on the drawings and studies sent for exhibition 
by Messrs. Linton, Sandys, and Richmond, and a few others 
whose names are less familiar to the public. First, let us take 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, whose work has acquired an interest which 
it might otherwise have lacked, from the circumstance of its 
author having been chosen to succeed Mr. Ruskin in the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Arts at Cambridge. The first thing that 
strikes us about these “ studies” is that they are in no true 
sense of the word “studies” at all, but rather clever sketches, 
not done for improvement or future use, but mainly with a 
view to exhibition. At least, such is the irresistible impres- 
sion given by the careful way in which the various studies are 
arranged on the paper, as well as by a certain studied incom- 
pleteness that pervades them all. But whether this be so or 
not does not affect the merit of each individual effort; and it is 
of such alone that it is necessary to speak. The merits chiefly 
observable are careful work, painstaking if weak, and an 
attempt at delicacy of drawing both rare and commendable in 
a young artist; none the less, it must be observed that the 
work is not in any sense that of a master, and the inaccuracies 
of the drawing are made the more evident from the figures being 
somewhat pretentiously anatomical. Mr. Richmond would do 
well to get the main proportions of his figures more accurate 
than they are generally in his work, before he insists upon 
the markings of the various smaller muscles; and it is 
somewhat idle to attempt to work in silver point when 
an artist’s drawing is no more assured than we see it here. 
For the rest, the worst quality observable in Mr. Richmond’s 
work—worst, as being both bad in itself, and one which is 
little likely to be corrected in future years—is its evident aim- 
lessness. In all his pictures this infirmity of purpose is evident. 
There is more strength and, we had almost said, meaning, in a 
half-drawn thistle by Sir Frederick Leighton, than in all Mr. 
Richmond’s work put together. We had occasion, the week 
before last, to dwell upon the difference between the figures of 
Sir F. Leighton and those of Mr. Burne Jones, and we may 
here add that the figures of Mr. Richmond seem to have been 
studied from the works of the latter artist, rather than copied 
from nature. His men and women are emasculated and (if we 
may use such an expression) e-feminated—they stand in a state 
of languid half-being, as if moulded in wax, giving somewhat the 
impression of those turnip flowers which skilful greengrocers 
display for the admiration of passers-by. 

Mr. Linton sends some studies of drapery, chiefly of 
figures without heads, which seem somewhat out of place 
amongst the other work of this gallery. They are skilfully exe- 
cuted, but seem to aim at awholly different effect to any that we 
are accustomed to connect with such studies, and neither in 
beauty of line, intricacy of fold, variety of design, nor refinement 
of light and shade, are they worthy of admiration. They seem 
to be studies of good, serviceable clothing, such as might haye 
been procured from the cheap tailor of the period, if cheap 
tailors existed so long ago. The admirers of chalk drawings, 








of what may, perhaps, be called the old school, will find 
much to please them in the large portraits contributed 
to this gallery by Mr. F. Sandys, a singularly skilful 
and painstaking workman, whose great picture of Medea was 
so harshly treated by the Press, some years back. To us, these 
portraits seem to possess every quality of good portraits, except 
just that one touch which would have made them great; they rise 
to the very highest point of the common-place, but, alas! they rise- 
no further. It may be that a dozen or so years may have made ug 
unduly partial to the picture of Medea by this artist, to which 
we have referred above, but we cannot help thinking Mr, 
Sandys is capable of better things than this elaborate por. 
traiture of common-place people. <A little picture, No. 461, 
called ‘The Sisters,” by Mr. Fairfax Murray, requires a word 
of notice for the originality of its mode of execution. It has 
been drawn upon common brown-paper with black-and-white 
chalk, into which gold has been worked here and there in the 
background, in the dresses, &c. The effect produced is very 
quiet and harmonious, and yet possessed of a richness hardly 
to be found in an ordinary chalk drawing. 

We now come to the consideration of the water-colour draw- 
ings which fill the large West Room and the smaller one known 
as the Sculpture and Water-Colour Gallery. One side of the 
west room is now filled with works by Dutch painters, who. 
belong to the Hague Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
These pictures have, we believe, been brought over at the in- 
stance of Mr..Alma Tadema, R.A., who, we understand,. 
assisted by Mr. Comyns Carr, introduced them to our critical 
contemporaries of the Press before the opening of the exhibition. 
It is always a rash thing to take a diametrically opposite 
view to that of a crowd of cognoscenti, but in this case we have 
no alternative, and we wish to state our opinion in terms which 
it shall be impossible to mistake. That opinion is, that these 
water-colours, so far from being good models for the imitation 
of our artists, or worthy of admiration from our amateurs and 
sightseers, are neither the one nor the other; that they are not 
even indifferent performances, that can be classed with much of 
our English mediocre art, and passed over in silence, but that 
they are distinctly and for the most part utterly bad. We 
challenge any critic who has admired these works, and recorded 
his admiration in print, to deny that they are, with hardly a single 
exception, destitute of all gradation of colour, all beauty of colour,. 
all beauty of design, and all definite form. There is not from 
beginning to end of this series a single object in nature drawn 
with even an approach to correctness; there is not a single 
instance in which the texture of any object represented is even 
attempted to be given; there is not a single combination of 
beautiful line, and only one in which there is the slightest 
attempt to depict pure colour. It is sufficient to make any 
honest and commonly intelligent person despair of his 
countrymen in art matters, when those who write on 
art are so ignorant of all true esthetic principles as to hold 
up for the admiration of the people such grievous daubs as 
those that now hang on the walls of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Let us be clearly understood,—we do not deny that there is one 
quality in these works worthy of praise, and that is what is com- 
monly known among artists as “tone,” that is, as nearly as can 
be expressed shortly, the right relation of the various shades 
used in the picture; but so far from this being the whole of art, 
it is hardly the beginning, and the right criticism on those 
Dutch water-colours is that which ought to be passed upon 
Whistler’s pictures, namely,—that if art can be said to con- 
sist in leaving off just where the difficulties begin to oceur, 
there is little difficulty in being an artist, and no merit. 
What on earth is the good of “tone” in a picture, or a man,. 
if there’s nothing else; any one can paint in good tone who 
painted only in grey and white, or grey and black, or any other 
neutral colours. You might as well praise a man’s correct use of 
words and terseness of diction, when his speech consisted simply 
of a verb and a substantive, such as “fire burns,” or “ water 
flows.”’ It must be repeated over and over again, that some dyes 
of neutral tint, however harmonious, will not of themselves 
make an adequate picture, or, strictly speaking, a picture at 
all; that beautiful forms cannot be rendered by some formless 
patches of tint, that light and shade mean more in nature than 
one grey uniformity of tone. Let us take a few of these Dutch 
water-colours, and. see how far they warrant our dislike to 
their method. No. 2 in this west gallery is a drawing 
called “The Peacock Feuther,’ by J. Maris. It repre- 
sents a child in a dirty-white frock, with white satin shoes, 
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sitting in a half-light, holding a peacock feather in her 
hand; on the floor beneath is the fan from which the 
feather has been picked. The background of this picture 
is smudged about, apparently without any special inten- 
tion. Now, what we wish to call our readers’ attention to in 
this work is that it is not only false to the facts it expresses— 
as, for instance, in the colouring of the peacock-fan and the 
child’s flesh—but that it is wilfully ugly. The child’s dress is 
a combination of dirty finery, at least such is the impression 
given by the tone of the white; the background, the floor, and 
the fan are, not so much gloomy, as dirty in colour; the face 
has no individuality, and tells no story. What is to be gained 
by looking at or painting such a picture? What possible good 
can it do to spectator or artist? It is not beautiful, it is not 
suggestive, it is not even true, and yet here it is, in this most 
sesthetic of galleries. 

Look at No. 3, by E. J. du Chattel, called “A Rainy Day.” 
This is a little, greeny-grey landscape, with some blurred 
willows in the middle-distance. The sky is supposed to be one 
of grey clouds, but no clouds ever were at once so broken and 
so formless, and the whole picture is spotted about, apparently 
without any reason, with little dabs of bright body-colour, till 
it looks as if it had been laid face downwards on the artist’s pallet. 
No. 5, “ At Anchor,” by G. Henkes, is a row of fishing-boats, 
anchored a few yards from shore in a somewhat rough sea, at 
least from the dull colour and the broken patches of white we 
believe it is intended to represent a rough sea, though it might 
as well represent a ploughed field, were it not for the fishing- 
boats. We looked at this picture from every varying point of 
distance that the breadth of the gallery afforded us, and we 
failed to find that even from the farthest point was there 
any likeness to rough water. A certain yellowish mass, broken 
here and there by patches of white paper, represented the sea, 
but drawing there was absolutely none, nor was there even truth 
of effect. 

No. 7 is a landscape by Van de Sande Bakhuysen, remark- 
able only for the same characteristics as those we have 
mentioned above,—absence of colour, and either absence or mis- 
representation of form. Take another class of subject, the two 
drawings of flowers and pears, numbered 9 and 15, by Madame 
Mesdag van Houten, and with the recollection of William 
Hunt’s work fresh in your mind, go and stand before these 
works, and say what quality of admirable art you can there find. 
Truth of colour? Assuredly not; the colour is vague and un- 
determined, one rose mixes with another, one pear with its 
neighbour, and blots of light and shadow are dropped here 
and there apparently at will. Both of these drawings appear to 
have been executed in rich tints, and then put under a tap of 
running water, and when taken out to have had their surfaces 
scrubbed all over with a large hog-hair brush. This is not 
rough work which seeks to gain as much truth as can be gained 
in a short time, or to produce a true effect from a given distance ; 
but it is deliberately and of set purpose broken in colour and 
confused in outline, and we are at a loss to understand what 
purpose the artist can have had, unless it was, as we greatly 
suspect, to disguise incompetence. 

So we might go on through these works, but we are leaving 
little space for those of our countrymen, and so will only men- 
tion, in conclusion, the best of their pictures, which is No. 
16, by Joseph Israels, and is entitled “ Left Alone.” This re- 
presents the usual Israels scene, namely, an old woman sitting 
alone by the side of a dead man, who (in this last instance) lies 
on the bed by her side; the rest of the picture is, as usual, a low, 
dark cottage interior, with faint light coming in from a window 
in the background. Here the one merit of these Dutch painters 
reigns supreme,—the tone of the picture is perfect ; more than 
this, the feeling of desolation is conveyed with all this artist’s 
wonted ability. But it must not be overlooked that, as we 
have said above, it is comparatively easy to be harmonious, 
when nothing brighter than tertiary colour is used. The use 
of such colours is certain to entail upon an artist not only a 
very limited choice of subject, but to ultimately render him in- 
capable of seeing true colour at all. It is just like wearing 

blackened spectacles for a few years,—they are very soothing 
to the eye, and all objects seen through them are nice and har- 
monious in their inky tones, but their use is hardly likely to 
increase the power of seeing clearly and truly; and to gain such 
sight is one of an artist’s hardest tasks. So, again, to look at 
every object in the twilight is a comparatively simple way of 
avoiding all the subtleties of outline revealed in a brighter 





light; and so, to speak plainly, are the two greatest difficulties 
of art evaded by the water-colour painters of whom we have 
been speaking. We have spoken thus plainly upon the merit 
of these works, because we believe it to have been a fatal error 
of judgment on the part of Sir Coutts Lindsay to have given 
them such a conspicuous place in his gallery ; and for this reason, 
—they are the very worst examples of art that could be put 
before our young painters, and it is hardly to be hoped that 
they, seeing daubs of such facile ignorance applauded by the 
critics and honoured by the exhibitor, will not be led away into 
attempting to reproduce in their own practice the methods of 
execution that we have been criticising so severely. And in this 
we are not speaking purely from what is likely to happen, for it 
would be easy to point to more than one young English painter 
who has been led away by the meretricious cleverness of the 
foreign landscape-painting,and has ever after wandered in hopeless 
confusion, trying to combine his old practice and his new theory. 
And the exhibition of these works is far more likely to affect 
artists than the public, simply because the ordinary public do 
not see, as does an artist, all the errors involved therein, all the 
ignorance which they imply. It is more than likely that many 
a young artist, who is working hard in all humility to gain the 
power of making his sight true and his hand accurate, will, in 
the bitterness of his soul at the misplaced admiration he sees 
bestowed upon such work, abandon his efforts after real truth 
and beauty, and seek only, as Ruskin once said, in another 
connection, “to daub his way to emolument and oblivion.” 
Look, for instance, at that portrait, by Edward Clifford, of 
“ Lady Olive Guinness” (No. 61); a pale woman, in a dark 
dress, with a background of deep blue sky. It is impos- 
sible to help seeing that that picture is a failure, perhaps we 
might say, an utter failure; and yet, failure as it is, there is 
more in it than there would be in a thousand of such Dutch 
landscapes as those we have spoken of, for one cannot help 
seeing also that Mr. Clifford has been trying to make a Titian 
portrait, that is, the most beautiful one he knows, and, indeed, 
the failure, like the failures of most earnest efforts, has in it 
some little trace of the desired object. Take this portrait, and 
put it in your mind’s eye beside the bargeman’s head, by Mr. 
H. Herkomer, that hangs in the middle of the side wall, and 
you will get pretty well the two extremes of art; but of this, too, 
we cannot stay to speak farther than to say that the two works 
typify the real and the false artistic frame of mind—the real 
being that which sees beyond its utmost efforts an infinitude of 
beauty which can never be reached; the false, that which feels 
that its powers are greater than the requirements of the objects 
on which those powers are exercised. 

No. 62 is a clever view of the Thames at Greenwich, by Jules 
Lenore, its chief fault being that all objects are just a little 
blurred, as if the picture had been a photograph, and the land- 
scape had shifted itself a little while the view was being taken. 
No. 63 is an example of an English painter ruined by imitation 
of foreign work. Three years ago, we warned Mr. Fisher that his 
work would be spoilt by his continued imitation of the French 
blottesque rendering of nature, and to-day, we are sorry to 
say that our warning has come true. No. 65, “ A Storm in St. 
Andrew’s Bay,” by W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., is a very clever, 
rough sketch ; for those who are admirers of the old water-colour 
school of painting, we can mention that in some respects Mr. 
Lockhart is equal to David Cox, who never painted wetter sand 
and fresher weather than there are in this sketch. 

From this to Mr. C. E. Holloway’s “ A Windy Evening” is a 
translation from the old to the new, and though in some respects 
Mr. Holloway’s work is the finer, it is hardly a comfortable pic- 
ture; and surely the colour of the sea is a little exaggerated, in its 
yellowish white. Mr. H. Holiday has sent a large and important 
work, in illustration of one of the scenes from Wagner’s opera 
of Das Rheingold, representing the Rhine maidens, three 
nude female figures floating upwards in the moonlight, with a 
background of mountain peaks. The first impression given by 
this work is one of sorrow at there being so much good work 
in it, we will not say wasted, but a little unfortunate in its effect. 
The truth is, we suppose, that imaginative subjects of this 
class require a peculiar ability, such, for instance, as that of 
Sir Noel Paton, to render them successfully, and that here the 
peculiar ability has been wanting. It is no use to find fault 
with a picture like this, for this or the other detail of treatment. 
All depends upon the fact of whether the artist’s imagination 
has worked freely, and made the subject live. Here it has not 
done so ; the effort has been great, the spectator feels that, but 
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it has not been successful, and we can only hope that Mr. 
Holiday’s next work will be as fortunate as this is patiently 
industrious. Perhaps the most thoroughly attractive little 
water-colour in this gallery, though it is scarcely of more im- 
portance than a sketch, is one by Mr. A. B. Donaldson, called 
“Evening Lights,’ Holland, a river scene at sunset, which 
should be studied by all those who love the quiet effects of 
evening light upon calm water and low-lying landscape. Miss 
Edith Martineau sends one of her soberly painted portraits, 
which though, perhaps, somewhat failing to carry out the 
quotation given, is notable for its good work, and its utter 
absence of all affectation. It is a pity that Miss Martineau 
confines herself so exclusively to a somewhat poor key 
of colour; we should like to see some of her work in richer 
and purer tint. Considering the amount of reputation and un- 
doubted skill in design of its author, the worst thing in this 
exhibition isa picture called “The Triumph of Spring,” by 
Walter Crane. Thisis bad in every way; the colour is harsh and 
ill-assorted, the painting of flesh and drapery so bad as to be 
beneath criticism, and the drawing and anatomy of the figures 
feeble, where they are not wrong. 

Nos. 91 and 108, by W. G. Addison, are thoroughly pleasant and 
painstaking Spring landscapes, in the latter of which the drawing 
of the chestnut leaves and flowers is very good. Mr. Addison 
should beon his guard against a somewhat heavy quality of green 
which he is apt to get in his pictures. “The Music Lesson,” by 
Tristram Ellis, is, we fear, an affectedly pre-Raphaelite piece 
of work, though portions of it, as, for instance, the violin, are 
finely painted. The whole picture is almost a burlesque, 
especially the child’s face. We must leave out, from want of 
space, many pictures we should like to have dwelt upon at some 
length, only mentioning, as decidedly clever and somewhat 
imaginative work, the two pictures by Mr. H. J. Stott, Nos. 115 
and 120; a careful Venetian scene by Mr. E. J. Poynter; a fine 
study of a man in armour, by Mr. Linton; and a very bad, 
pretentious picture, by the same artist, of “ Youth and Time ;” 
a fine and truthful effect of the Thames at night, with the 
Embankment lights reflected in the water; two finished studies 
by Mr. Briton Riviere, A.R.A., for his picture of “Circe and 
Daniel ;” and a clever picture of a Spring orchard, by Alfred 
Parsons. 

The “ Silver Twilight,” by Mr. P. M. Morris, A.R.A., is unreal 
and sickly in tone; and what may be called the neo-Jacobean 
portraits, by Mr. J.C. Moore, seem to us to take away from 
children the little simplicity their French bonbons and scien- 
tific toys have yet left them. In the Water-colour Galleries, 
Miss Alice Squire has a pretty little landscape, somewhat in 
the style of Mrs. Allingham; Mr. D. Carr, a picture of “ Red 
Roses,” very beautiful as a piece of colouring; Walter Severn, 
a picture of “ Havre Gosselin, Island of Sark,” that reminds one 
of Pratt, and is very sunny, and strong both in drawing and 
colouring. Mr. F.S. Walker has a picture of the “Convent 
Garden,” a little conventional in its figures, but fresh and plea- 
sant in its foliage and landscape. Mr. A. C. Gow has a very 
carefully studied little picture of “A Solo on the Violin,” 
rather Meissonnier-like in its execution. And there is a picture 
by C. Green, of “ The Rent Collector,” that would make a good 
pair with the last mentioned. We must close this article with 
a word as to the sunniest and prettiest little landscape in the 
whole gallery, and one which should be hung up in the centre 
of the muddy Hague daubs, to point the contrast. This is, “ O, 
the Sweet Spring!” by Frank E. Cox, an English girl coming 
down a green meadow, holding a child by the hand,—meadow, 
sky, and maiden as fresh, and bright, and fair as English air 
can make them. 








BOOKS. 


~~. 
MRS. WEBSTER’S NEW DRAMA.* 
Tr is probable that the critic who opens a new poetic drama, 
does so with some of the feelings with which he might approach 
a latter-day painting of a Holy Family, or an attempt to re- 
produce in modern guise the Panathenaic procession of the 
Parthenon. He is conscious that the artist, whatever his pre- 
vious achievements, has entered a region as perilous as it is 
fascinating, and that his prestige is somewhat endangered upon 
a form of art native to a more favoured and gracious day, and 





* Disguises; a Diama. By Augusta Webster. London; C. Kegan Paul and Co. 








which, in the present century, only now and then, and in the 
hands of great genius, has lost the exotic air which mostly 
clings to it. He remembers the absolute failures here of re- 
spectable talents, the relative failures of great ones, and where 
a high reputation had been gained, with what exceptional 
rapidity it sometimes faded away. He is not encouraged by 
the indifferent success, in proportion to the genius of their 
authors, of (¢.g.) Byron’s Cain, Coleridge’s Remorse, or Mr. 
Tennyson’s Harold. He suspects, further, that the work has 
been composed in independence, perhaps in scornful independ. 
ence, of the dominion of the Stage; a dominion which, if it 
sometimes injures the philosophic roundness of development, or 
suppresses those fine contemplative pauses in the action which 
fewof Shakespeare’s followers so well as he knew how to introduce, 
compensates by its very insistance on the law of simplicity and 
directness, cutting off otiose as well as profound reflection, and 
straggling episode as well as refined circumstance. He specu- 
lates whether he is to be introduced to the perversely imagina- 
tive poet, with his undramatic luxuriance of description and 
prolonged interludes of sentimental inactivity; or to the 
scholarly poet, beguiled by antiquarianism, the malignant spirit. 
of such men, to treat his drama as a bit of versified history,— 
the obsequious slave of time and place, and faithful acolyte of 
his authorities, whom he duly refers to in notes, and quotes in 
an appendix. 

The drama which Mrs. Webster has just published, though 
not obnoxious to the expressions we have just used, nevertheless 
impresses more, upon the whole, by its poetic than by its 
dramatic qualities. The language, while rarely eloquent, and 
still more rarely recalling the wonderful abandon which is 
oftener, perhaps, found in some of the less familiar Elizabethans 
than in Shakespeare, is full of felicitous turns, and admirably 
terse. If not precisely “inevitable,” it continually shows a 
most excellent choice. Take this, of war :— 

“ CLaupE.— Dost thou not love it ? 

AYMERY.— In the rush of fight, 
When the strong, sudden passion, lightning-quick, 
Leaps out and life is storm, when, swept past sense, 
Save the wild will for battle and mastery, 

We whelm upon the foe, and, man to man, 

Know but the breathless moment and our honour, 
I love it, yes; after, before, I loathe. 

Oh God, to think for what small self-bent aims, 
What mouthy feuds, what wanton policies, 

We let death loose, and tread a world to ruins !” 


Or this :— 

“Oh, let me speak! How could I less than love,, 
Being near thee day by day and hour by hour ; 
Watching thy life, like to a steadfast stream, 
With limpid waves at play upon its strength ; 
Feeling thy radiance of a summer sun 
That calls some blossom from the harshest wastes ; 
Learning thy beauty, listening for thy laugh ; 
Hearing thy heart in words? But, while I loved, 
I said, ‘ This is not love—’tis reverence— 

’Tis friendship—’ tis a brother’s happiness.’ 

So, as to an oarsman, with his idle chants 
Dulling the loud far rapids, who looks round 
And sees but smoothness and goes cheerly on, 
Till lo! the crash and whirlpool! this has come.” 

Before enlarging what we have said upon the dramatic qualities 
of the poem, we will briefly sketch the plot. The scene is laid 
in Aquitaine and the little republican township of Saint 
Fabien, which preserves a stubborn independence in spite of 
coveting neighbours; to whom, however, en revanche, its wild 
woods offer a pleasant retreat when they weary of state, or 
when home difficulties make welcome the protection of men 
incapable of treachery or fear. Such a situation it is which 
opens the play, and indeed determines its whole course. Aymery, 
nephew of the powerful Count de Peyriac, seeks in peasant’s 
disguise this congenial retreat; for there hangs over him a 
political marriage, the fruit of a cradle betrothal, and the 
burden of anticipation will be lightened by communion with 
this uncorrupted race among their native woods. This is a 
thoroughly modern note, and in truth Aymery, though placed 
among circumstances at least several centuries distant—an 
anachronism which we should be the last to blame—shows the 
modern bias in many other ways than in this Rousseau-like 
sentiment of nature. He in nowise shares, for example, that 
chivalrous view of war which we, whether through enlarged 
humanity, or the higher nervous susceptibility of a more luxuri- 
ous and cultivated age, begin also to repudiate :— 

“War to me, 
Seems, justly waged, the seasonable wound 
That heals a worse disease, and yet a wound 
Whereat all nature sickens.” 
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He has an admiration for Republicanism rare among nobles; 
and the independent townships on the borders of his future 
kingdom he means not to conquer, but to federate. He has 
neither the pride of princes, nor the yet subtler and deeper- 
rooted pride of family. He is no respecter of persons, and 
chooses to bring deserved disgrace upon his mother, rather than 
that a poor priest should suffer undeserved imprisonment. He is 
very unworldly, and has something of the blindness, often 
found in such men, to transactions quite plain to others. Like 
Dorothea, in Middlemarch, he imagines the love-signs intended 
for him to be meant for another. Very different is his cousin 
Raymond. He is only a sketch, a sketch even faultily inade- 
quate, considering his importance in the drama, but there is no 
mistaking in the rather faint colours the portrait of a paragon 
of chivalry, whose conquests of cities and fair ladies have won 
him the name of the “ Victor Raymond.” He is the child of 
his age, and has thriven upon the maternal milk ; while Aymery, 
an alien nursling, took less kindly to this nurture. In Saint 
Fabien then, these two meet Gualhardine, the charming grand- 
daughter of the chief magistrate, Piarres Otamendi, whom 
Raymond gaily courts with golden speeches, while Aymery un- 
wittingly wins her silent love. There, too, they meet the young 
queen Claude, the betrothed of Aymery, also disguised, also a 
little repugnant to the marriage, also playing truant awhile in 
the woods, with her ladies Isabel and Alys. The first two acts, 
which would form almost a complete little drama of themselves, 
end with the resolute separation of Aymery and Gualhardine, 
under the bitter sense that they must risk for her countrymen 
the vengeance of De Peyriac, if his heir should wed another than 
the queen. “ Merciless parting,” cries Aymery,—and this is a 
good instance of the author’s refinement of expression :— 
“ Merciless parting ! each to the other nought ! 

Less than the carven name upon a stone, 

For one might sit and weep by it: than the ghost 

Passed out of reach, that is not, yet we call, 

And are not all alone.” 
The next two acts are devoted to the development of a link in 
the plot which is finally to unite these severed lovers, and bring 
about that happy ending which is alone in accordance with the 
character of the construction. This is naturally effected by 
removing Aymery from the high responsibilities of an heir, 
and we should be glad to be able to report that Mrs. Webster 
had used for this purpose some less familiar device than that of 
a concealed marriage. The Countess Bertrade, Aymery’s mother, 
discloses to him that Raymond is the legitimate, not, as was 
supposed, the bastard son of her elder brother; is, therefore, 
true heir to De Peyriac, and the proper instrument of his am- 
bitious match-making, as well as a far more willing one. Aymery 
at once resolves, in spite of his mother’s entreaties, to disclose 
this to Raymond. De Peyriac accepts Raymond as his heir, in- 
stead of Aymery, and it only remains to persuade Claude to 
exchange her betrothed, whom she considers poor-spirited, 
because he thinks war terrible, for the gay winner of lady’s 
hearts. But here the difficulty begins. Claude resolutely re- 
fuses the hand of Raymond, and Raymond as stubbornly rejects 
what she does not offer. 

In vain the all-powerful De Peyriac storms at the “two 
children,’—they are inflexible. Being the stronger, he confines 
the Queen to her palace and Raymond to his chamber. Buta 
garden-wall is leaped, a subterranean passage threaded, and 
both have escaped, whither but to the friendly republic? There, 
too, Aymery, newly released from the dreaded prospect of being 
king with Claude, has sought out Gualhardine, and secretly 
wedded her, while the stillness of early morning was yet upon 
the woods, in a secluded chapel. De Peyriac, familiar with this 
resort of Aymery’s and Raymond’s, but not yet aware of the 
escape of Claude, is soon upon the spot. He forbids the mar- 
riage, on the ground of the prior contract by which Aymery 
was bound,—a contract which he had, indeed, prevailed upon 
the Pope to annul, but only on the condition that Raymond 
should take the place of Aymery. But to this neither Raymond 
nor Claude would consent. And now, like a Lady Bountiful 
intervening to heal dissension, Claude, who has been standing 
near, unnoticed in her disguise by De Peyriac, comes forward, 
and holds out her hand to Raymond. Long he hesitates, and 
then slowly takes it :— 

“ Ah, Clande! I am too weak against thee thus! 
What boots my feigning? All the angry while 
I loved thee.” 
And so the “disguises” drop, and the fair issue which they 
had thwarted comes about. 





It will be clear from this sketch to what sort of excel 
lences Disguises pretends, or at least to what sort it does: 
not pretend. The motif and many of the situations are 
familiar enough. Since Rousseau, we have become a little 
hard to impress with spectacles of men surrendering 
state and power in order to dwell with their simple loves 
among a noble peasantry. The thing seems so natural, and 
then it has been done, or at least imagined, so often. We 
feel a tender and unobtrusive sympathy, but the impressiveness 
of tragedy has departed from such scenes. And, indeed, a. 
sympathy of this kind, which leads now and then to a winning 
pathos, is the feeling most definitely stirred by this play. If, how- 
ever, this be a defect, there is a method in it. The whole character 
and construction of the drama assign it to a type with which 
a very powerful tone of emotion would not accord, and in 
avoiding this, Mrs. Webster has shown artistic self-restraint. It 
belongs, in fact, to the class of romantic dramas, of which As You 
Like It is one of the finest, and Love’s Labour's Lost one of the 
purest, examples. Even by its fresh woodland scenery, and the 
glad open-air breeze which blows about its pages, it reminds us 
of those famous scenes in the forests of Ardennes and of 
Navarre; and the piquant contrast of peasant and courtier recalls 
the more brilliant scenes in which Audrey serves for foil to- 
Touchstone, and the country simplicity of Colin sets in rich 
relief the courtly wit of Rosalind. No doubt the genius of the 
nineteenth century comes out in Mrs. Webster’s drawing of her 
republican peasants, who appear fully the equals of their 
visitors, both in wit and manners, and by much their superiors 
in honesty. Shakespeare nowhere shows any trace of this 
thoroughly modern point of view. Where his subject led him 
nearest to it,as in the Roman plays, he either, as in Coriolanus, 
draws all our sympathies to the magnificent despiser of the 
people, or, as in Julius Ccesar, developes the social in entire 
subordination to the individual aspects of the action, and sinks 
the political in the psychological significance of Brutus. To. 
see free citizens painted by a sympathetic hand, we must pass 
to the last hundred years,—to the Gitz of Goethe’s enthusiastic 
yoath, to the Wilhelm Tell of Schiller’s still enthusiastic 
maturity, to Landor’s men of Ancona or Sir Henry Taylor’s 
men of Ghent. Brave and true, very jealous of their honour, 
vindictive, but never ungrateful, Mrs. Webster’s peasants are 
of the same type as these. Deepen the shadows of the picture, 
substitute for the light, shifting disguises and plots of love the 
stern stress of war, and Piarres Otamendi might not a little 
resemble the heroic consul of Ancona. They unite the great 
qualities of the soldier and the peasant, whose affinity Victor 
Hugo so finely marks in his picture of the exiled Cid among 
his humble countrymen :— 

“ Les rayons du grand Cid sur leurs toits se répandent, 
ll est auguste ami du chaume et du grabat: 
Car avec les héros les laboureurs s’entendent, 
L’épée a sa moisson, la soc a son combat.’’ 

But it is not merely by the buoyant outdoor air, nor by the 
piquant contrast of courtiers and peasants, that Disguises sug- 
gests the manner of the Romantic drama. A construction 
somewhat loose and free; interest diffused among several groups, 
instead of being concentrated upon some Hamlet or Macbeth ; 
a plot full of surprises, rapid changes, sharp oppositions, and 
pervaded by a certain delicate air of artificiality or even caprice, 
which gives the impression that it is the mere charm of 
variety as much as any deeper law which determines its move- 
ments; characters, finally, not of the heroic mould which re- 
tains its purpose with unrelaxing grip to the end, but of a type 
in which this grim strength of the Puritan passes into the more 
flexible and versatile nature of Southern Europe; such are the 
broad features of the Romantic drama, and of these there is 
not a little in Mrs. Webster’s book. The plot, for example, dis- 
tinctly pauses at the end of the second act. The interest, 
again, is certainly not absorbed in any single figure. Aymery 
lacks too much the more splendid qualities of a hero, and must, 
we are inclined to suspect, sometimes have cost his spirited wife 
a secret sigh, and perhaps been the object of practical jokes from 
her mischievous brother, Pello. Gualhardine herself, on the other 
hand, though the most attractive of all, takes too passive a part 
to command our whole attention; while the apparent significance 
of Claude rests less upon sympathy than upon her importance 
in the development of the plot, her rank, and her naively con- 
fident insistance on it. Then the artificiality appears in the 
meeting of Claude and Aymery, both having sought, independ- 
ently, the same refuge, and concealed with the same pretext 
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the same emotions, both flying from state to enjoy the wild 
woods, both disguised, both thinking poorly of each other: 
This elaborate parallelism, which we are far from intending to 
blame, recalls the contrast of the ingeniously symmetrical 
gardens of the seventeenth century with the careless, winding 
ways of the jardin anglais. Then, again, that tragic intensity 
which would have accorded as ill with the checkered but no- 
where profound shadows of the romantic drama as a harsh war- 
trumpet breaking upon a symphony of pastoral lutes and lyres, 
is carefully avoided. In the scene which most nearly approaches 
this, the interviews of Aymery and his mother, the conditions of 
tragic pathos are on both sides absent. Bertrade does not 
deserve compassion, and Aymery does not require it. The 
mother suffers only the consequences of guilty ambition, and 
of the extraordinary ignorance of her son’s nature which per- 
mits her to disclose it to him. He, on the other hand, in 
giving up Claude, in giving up royalty, is only the heir of a 
situation in which the love of justice is admirably in accord 
with the love of Gualhardine,—a Hercules, for whose 
choice duty and affection are no longer rivals. Lastly, 
though it would be absurd to say that these men and women are 
habitually weak of will, yet even the stubbornest among them 
are finally swayed with surprising, not to say inexplicable, ease. 
The metal they are made of stands fast awhile with apparently 
incorrigible rigour, and then, upon a shock of no extraordinary 
severity, cracks and reels. The sense that the finale is at hand, 
and that every one must be sent happy away, seems to fall at 
once upon all the responsible persons, and induces them hurriedly 
to transform their habitual severity into good-humour and com- 
plaisance. De Peyriac accepts with approval,the match to 
which he had been bitterly opposed; the Countess Bertrade, 
entering with a solemn protest against the threatened daughter- 
in-law, leaves her with a kiss; Claude, who had throughout 
professed her resolve never to accept Raymond, entreats him to 
accept her; and Raymond, who had refused to woo, is not un- 
willingly won. In all these ways, then, Disguises strikes the 
note of the romantic drama; and even its imperfections—such 
as the incomplete drawing of the relation of Raymond and 
Claude, and the consequent surprising climax—show but the 
défaut of romantic qualité ; the mystery is a little too mysteri- 
ous, the surprise a trifle too surprising. No doubt, the type of 
drama to which we have assigned this work is relatively low; 
the artificial and the capricious are of inferior value in art to 
simplicity and law; surprises and disguises, however fascinating, 
stand below the sheer sincerity of the structure of the highest 
drama. But relatively to this comparatively low type, it has 
considerable excellences: the colouring, if not very rich, is 
picturesque; the character-painting is sometimes subtle, if not 
profound; and lastly, that crowning grace of the grand style 
of drama, that indispensable excellence of the lighter kind, it 
is “ writ in very choice ” English. 





THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART.* 
Tuts book contains much that is subtle, delicate, even poetical, 
in thought and feeling, but it is thought and feeling pushed 
much further in the direction of literature than in that of art; 
and the truths about art which are mastered are those more 
important for general culture, for the moral and mental 
education of wsthetic amateurs, than are the truths which 
would enlighten especially the workman artist. The style 
meanders gently along, enriched by frequent quotations from 
the best authors, but with a flavour running through it of pretty 
conceits, old-fashioned, elaborate bows and gentle manners, 
which is not without a mild grace and charm. The writing 
is that of a scholar and a gentleman, and though the critical 
faculty is often evinced in a subtle and discriminating form, all 
allusions to individuals are made with so much of the kindliness 
of true good-taste, that we are almost conscious of a reluctance 
in disagreeing with the author. But disagree, we fear, we must, 
in the manner in which he has treated the central idea of the 
book. The “ higher life,” as it is described in it, we conceive 
not to be in art, as art, at all; it is the higher life in the poetry 
and religion which nature inspires in refined, sensitive, and cul- 
tured minds, be they artistic or unartistic. Had the author not 
started in his preface by telling us he has, in writing this book, 
held steadily before him the “following considerations; first, 
to write as an artist for artists ;” secondly, that among lovers of 
art (and there are few who do not love art), “ there is a greater 
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need of catholicity of thought,’ we should have criticised the 
result as that of an earnest amateur. It might have passed 
for a pleasant collection of pretty, though, we maintain, not 
sound thoughts, from a reverent religious mind, on the English 
school of painting of forty years ago. But as an artist of the 
present day writing for artists, he has not, we think, reached the 
beginning of the difficulty. Instead of believing, with Mr. Bayliss, 
“that there are few who do not love art,” we believe there are few 
who really do. The beginning of the difficulty of this subject is, 
we hold, that there are far too many artists, so called, in our 
civilised world, and far too few genuine lovers of art. By a 
lover of art, we do not mean a connoisseur, but any man, 
woman, or child to whom a real work of art speaks genuinely, 
awakening as spontaneous a sympathy as do the effects of 
nature, not solely from the portraiture of nature which is con- 
tained in works of art possessed of this power, but as the 
result of a talent in the artist of putting natural effects into a 
form created by the artist’s invention, which form has a fitness, 
a charm, and a power of its own. Now, it is this form which is 
entirely ignored in the argument throughout the book, and 
which is, nevertheless, the heart of the whole matter. No 
translation or imitation of nature by human craft can make 
any forcible impression as a work of art, if its virtue ‘lies 
chiefly in the faithfulness of its imitation. It would 
be equally wide of the mark to say that the chief power of 
Raphael’s San Sisto Madonna arises from qualities of imitation 
and literal translation from nature, and to say that the value of 
the Pastoral Symphony hangs on the likeness in the music of 
it to the various sounds in nature. The eye of the artist and 
the forms and colours in nature together produce a combination 
in a real work of art, which might be compared to the result of 
putting two chemicals together which create a third, having 
in it qualities which neither of the component parts possesses 
alone, and it is the existence of this result in the painter’s, 
sculptor’s, or architect’s work which distinguishes the true from 
the false artist; and we should hold the higher life in art to be 
that which, with most sincerity and earnestness, worked out 
this artistic form,—nature having given the materials, and 
also having conferred on the artist the power to work 
worthily the materials given. Sir Frederick Leighton, in 
his address to the Royal Academy students the other day, 
said truly that the common greatness of all great men was 
their sincerity, but though all great men have “sincerity of 
emotion,” all sincere men are not great; and it is in the choice 
of the form in which the artist expresses his “ sincere emotions ” 
that lies the difference between the art which is powerful as an 
elevating force in the world’s culture, and that which, though 
true art, and capable of awakening sympathy in art-lovers, has 
no wide-spread influence,—the difference between the work of 
Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Titian, and the work of their con- 
temporaries which we see in their native countries, but whose 
names are scarcely known, and whose art has little influence. 
Mr. Bayliss says :— 

“We have seen that Art is of the nature of a translation. Of all 
the little lying hobgoblins which invest the Higher Life, there is none 
more dangerous than that which is perpetually whispering to the 
artist that his power is creative. There is no such thing as creative 
power in Art. The poet and the painter can no more create their 
subject than they can create the colours with which they paint it, or 
the ink with which they write about it. The beautiful hues of Nature 
are the painter’s, from which to select and arrange, but he cannot go 
beyond them. The universe is the poet’s, but he cannot go ontside 
it, any more than he can add to it a single atom.” 

The form which is constructed in the artist’s or the poet’s brain 
is an addition to the universe, we maintain, and isa force differ- 
ing in its effect from the impressions we derive from nature. 
We think it is misleading to say, as further on is said, 
that the word “creative” should be limited to its second- 
ary sense,—the shaping, or arranging, or combining, or 
investing these combinations with new forms; for nothing 
is more purely imperative and primary, than the power 
which created the form in one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
or in such a picture as Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
We deny in toto that “Art for art’s sake” is a debased 
synonym for dilettantism, “or that it is the antithesis of the 
Higher Life.” This is our chief quarrel with the book, for we 
believe such ideas about art to be most unwholesome,—well 
meant, but most destructive of healthy growth in art. “ Art 
for art’s sake ” we believe to be the cultivation of an instinct 
as healthy and as natural as domestic affections, love of animals, 
love of flowers, or any good human feeling which belongs as a 
birth-right to humanity, which we see in savage races, who 
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ornament their weapons with decorative design, and string 
their beads together in beautiful combination of colours, and 
get a rhythm and musical cadence into their reiteration of the 
few words they use to express their sorrow or joy, an instinct 
which some civilisations develope, others destroy. Our civilisa- 
tion has destroyed much of that simple love of ingenious and 
beautiful arrangements which the savage creates from the 
emotions which are derived from sight, and, with this natural 
instinct blunted, we have lost the feelings of genuine enthusiasm 
which the higher developments of the instinct ought to create. 
There is nothing so important, if we wish for healthy, genuine 
art lifeto be a part of our civilisation, as to encourage “ sin- 
cerity of emotion,” and to honour that work which contains in 
it the rare gift of creating a beautiful form in art for such 
emotion ; but we shall not the more easily get the simple natural 
instinct restored to us as a nation, by raising the subject up 
on stilts, stilts that elevate it not only into an atmosphere 
of unpleasant transcendentalism, but into an atmosphere which 
isfalse. Essential as are moral and religious ideas to the finest 
fibre of poetical feeling in the painter, as in the poet, morality, 
religion, and art are three distinct subjects, and if the 
distinction is not clearly defined in the discussion of either of 
the three, much practical use cannot be expected to result from 
such discussion. Nor can Christianity claim Art to be her 
special servant, as suggested by the following sentence in this 
book :—* Mathematicians might still be analysing triangles and 
spheres, if Christ had not died; but without the hope of life of 
which he came to assure us, Art would have built no temples 
at all.” Art had built the Parthenon and innumerable temples 
in Egypt and the East, without that hope. Perhaps the strong- 
est plea we can urge for art, as art, being indigenous in human 
nature, is that there has been no creed ever held by any number 
of people that has not expressed itself through art of some kind. 
It is, of course, true that art invents no beauty that nature 
does not outvie; but the artist invents the form which im- 
presses her various effects with power, distinctness, and 
permanence on the human mind. To dishonour this creative 
quality, either by ignoring it or slighting it, as in this book 
it is ignored and slighted, is to take out of the subject 
the element which inspires the artist with the most 
sincerity, enthusiasm, and reality in his life and work. He 
is no real artist if he possesses no such inventive quality, 
but if he does, “to be true unto himself,’ in working 
it faithfully, using the beauties of nature as his language, is the 
“higher life in Art,” a life concentrated into simplicity by a 
single aim, and urged on by the power of working out in a 
specific form the conceptions of the brain. 

Besides what we consider the mistake in the central idea of 
the book, there is a particular kind of want of simplicity in the 
style e which Mr. Bayliss, in common with other writers on art 
since Mr. Ruskin’s time, indulges in. Mr. Ruskin, when he is 
most didactic, has a teasing way of writing, of which the following 
quotation from Mr. Bayliss’s book strongly reminds us:—‘ See 
how much is contained in the word Beauty. First, that which 
gives pleasure to the eye; second, that which pleases the mind. 
Synthetically, order—symmetry—elegance—grace — excellence 
—peace—holiness. See also the fullness of the word Truth. 
First, exact accordance with fact; second, conformity of words 
to thoughts, veracity. Synthetically, correct opinion—fidelity 
—sincerity—virtue. And observe how the two words draw 
together in their meaning—the one leading through order, 
symmetry, grace, excellence, to holiness,—which: is virtue; 
the other leading through accuracy, veracity, fidelity to 
virtue;—which is holiness.” All writers who, consciously 
or unconsciously, follow Mr. Ruskin’s style, would surely 
do well to remember that it is not when he teases us that 
he justifies his power over us, but when his style swings 
away from all tiresome lesson-giving, with a fine impulse of 
poetry,—when, in his unversed poetry, he sings songs of praise 
to truth and beauty with a power so subtle and forcible, 
that they leave us almost as full of his thought as Mr. 
Ruskin was himself. Had Mr. Bayliss agreed with Mr. 
Ruskin in his detestation of the words “objective,” and 
“subjective,” the style would have been pleasanter. Not- 
withstanding, however, serious drawbacks to the usefulness 
of this book, arising from an elaborate tone of thought and 
a want of simplicity in the author’s view of art, there is still 
much that is true, refined, and charming in the thought, and in 
the writing of it. Thechapter on the “ Wars of the Hobgoblins ” 


is very amusing, and the three following chapters contain sugges-: 








tions of reforms in the management of the Royal Academy which 
might, we should think, be adopted, with much benefit to all 
concerned. We do not, however, agree with the conclusions 
drawn from the “ Story of a Dado.” We do not think English 
artists require encouragement to paint minutely or on a small 
scale, and we fail in seeing the particular charm Mr. Bayliss 
seems to find in a picture being so small that it cannot be seen,. 
except when you are close to it. Refinement has nothing to do 
with size, one way or the other, and the undue encouragement 
of the qualities which tell out in an exhibition, and spoil the 
beauties of the rare exceptions, is to be accounted for by 
the fact of the existence of public exhibitions on a large 
scale, where the crowding together of numbers of pic- 
tures spoils the effect of all, except those which overpower 
their neighbours by force. The chapters on the “ Hobgoblins 
of the Great Masters” are full of touches singularly true and 
delicate; but the idea is surely overdone when it results in 
taking Lord Byron to morning service, and supposing he com- 
posed the lines, “ The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
—_ &e., in church, accounting for the gay colouring of the 

“cohorts” by supposing he was looking at a stained-glass 
window. In the chapters called “ Leaves from a Sketch-book ” 
we find a suggestive little sketch by the author, and some fanci- 
fuland gracefully written lines on Chartres Cathedral. The two 
letters written by brothers, one a painter and one a poet, are 
flooded with the words “ objective” and “ subjective.” 
The result of the argument in them is that the poet 
reaches a climax in his line which has no parallel in art; 
and that, on the whole, the poet cannot learn much from the 
painter, but that the “next time a figure painter sits down to 
paint a cottage interior, with all its pots and pans, he shall 
just read over Russell Lowell’s little poem of ‘ The Courting ;’ 
and that the next time a landscape painter gets well out of the 
roar of London, and is fairly on his way to Bettws, he shall 
lean back comfortably in the railway carriage and read the four 
short odes that he will find at the beginning of Keats’s poems.” 
* My Lord the Epilogue ” concludes the book with a sketch of 
the difficulties and want of public success of the works of David 
Cox during his lifetime, and ends all the theories we disagree 
with by one we think most true. “ What more shall the painter 
ask than to spend his life in mastering his art, except only that 
he may have time to master it before he dies. This is the 
painter’s true reward.” And surely this is “art for art’s 
sake,” 





EDWARD AND CATHERINE STANLEY.* 

Wuat Tacitus affirms of antiquity in the opening sentence of 
his Agricola may, without any qualification, be predicated of our 
ownage. It is nothing, if not biographical. Everybody’s life 
gets written by somebody. The living, as well as the dead, 
have their histories published, and it is not only “a new pang 
in death ’’ which a Lord Chancellor or other eminent personage 
has to fear, from the probability that, immediately after his 
decease, he will be exhibited to the world by incompetent or 
unloving hands. The judgment of posterity is anticipated 
now-a-days, and the warning is given to all who, by accident 
or ambition, emerge from the general “ dim population,” “ If 
you do not wish a thing reported, don’t do it.” 

But there are biographies and biographies, and to us, it 
seems that since the year in which the Rev. A. P. Stanley 
made the name of Thomas Arnold a household word in every 
province and town in which the English language is spoken 
—if not, indeed, throughout the civilised world—there have 
not appeared many memoirs which exceed the present volume, 
take it for all-in-all, in moral value or personal interest. 
Perhaps, if we had any demurrer to plead in the case of these 
Memoirs it would be that the self-suppressive instinct has been 
too much yielded to by the Dean. We seem, indeed, to become 
intimately acquainted with the Bishop, and the journals. of 
Catherine Stanley appear to reveal her to the life from her 
seventeenth year—and she was married at eighteen—until her 
sixty-ninth, when she left among the latest entries m her diary 
the striking and beautiful lines of Charles Wesley, which, as 
they are so little known, the Dean has done well in transcribing- 
But we would gladly have learned a good deal more concern- 
ing both the Bishop and his wife, especially the latter; and the 
Dean, in supplying us with some details of the home-life of a 
lady who was “ the constant stay and support of her husband 

* Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. Edited by their Som, Arthur 
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throughout his whole career,” and who was to at least one of 
’her children,— 
‘The oracle that never failed, 

The faith serene that never quailed, 

The kindred soul that knew my thought, 

Before its speech or form was wrought,’’ 
would have incurred no danger of wearying the reader. And it 
is much to be regretted if Dr. Stanley, from having in remem- 
brance the dreary wastes of watery gossip which in recent 
times have spread themselves out before the amazed sight of 
men—* water, water everywhere, but never a drop to drink,’— 
has been moved to stay his hand, and to withhold letters or 
reminiscences, for which the world would have been grate- 
ful. There are not too many Catherine Stanleys in any age, 
and we are quite sure that the present one would only be a 
gainer by any further particulars which might be imparted to 
it respecting one who was comparatively unknown to the out- 
side world while she lived, but who possessed so much calm 
wisdom and genial discernment, so much subtle, varied, and 
tender sympathy, and so much unselfishness, combined with an 
ardent love of truth for its own sake, and a fine intellectual 
capacity —“ a porcelain understanding,” Sidney Smith called it— 
as made her presence and influence at once a cheering light and 
genial atmosphere, at the fireside and in the circle of her rela- 
tions and friends. 

Catherine Stanley,the daughter of Oswald Leycester, Rector of 
Stoke-upon-Tern, was born in 1792, and died in 1862. She sur- 
vived her husband thirteen years, and for nearly the same period 
her youngest and eldest son,—the former, Captain Edward Stan- 
ley, R.E., having died suddenly at Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s 
Land, a month before his father; and the latter, Captain Owen 
Stanley, R.N., “after twenty-three years’ arduous service in 
every clime,” dying, at Sidney, on board H.M.S. ‘ Rattlesnake,’ 
in the early portion of the following year. The Bishop was 
spared the sorrow which the knowledge of the loss of two such 
generous and gallant sons would have caused to a father so 
loving as he was, and his widow, while not refusing the conso- 
lations which she had early learned to draw from what she 
terms “the unfailing comfort,” was supported in her suc- 
cessive griefs by the abundant love and devotion of her 
three then surviving children. Of the domestic events in 
the life of Catherine Stanley we learn no more in this 
volume. But her journals, recording, as they do, so much of 
observation, of intellectual and spiritual life, with dashes of 
humour here and there, present us with an ideal which only 
makes the reader eager to know more of the facts of her life. 

That one who could write so well and think so clearly at 
seventeen, and who, later on, showed such fine descriptive 
talent, as in her exquisite picture of a sweet summer’s 
evening, united toa rare discrimination of the varying char- 
acters and shades of character in the people she met with, and 
a remarkable capacity for psychological analysis and moral 
speculation, along with a quite dramatic power of presentation 
both of situation and of actors, should, after all, have left 
behind her so small an amount of literary work, is a somewhat 
curious phenomenon. But if the quantity is comparatively in- 
considerable, the quality is admirable, and in these fragmentary 
sayings and essayings one finds more suggestiveness, more 
picturesqueness, more of genuine thought, and more even of 
spiritual help than in many more pretentious books. How 
vivid is her account of London—all in fwrore—during the 
visit of the Allied Sovereigns, while her sketches are 
‘touched in with a delicious sense of quiet humour. She notes, 
for instance, amid the blaze of “ illuminations,” a transparency 
with the following words :—‘‘ Hosanna to Jehovah, Britain, and 
Alexander.” Then, at Sir Joseph Banks’s, the great object of 
the evening was “asword come down from heaven on purpose for 
the Emperor,” the weapon having been fashioned from the iron 
of some meteoric stones, lately fallen in honour of the Emperor. 
Again, there have been many accounts published of the death of 
Mr. Huskisson, on the occasion of the opening of the first English 
railway,—that between Liverpool and Manchester. But Mrs. 
Stanley tells the tragic story in a manner that brings the scene 
and circumstances of the accident more touchingly before the 
reader, than any other narrative that we can remember as we write; 
while there are some details exceedingly affecting respecting Mrs. 
Huskisson, and the lady into whose house her husband was car- 
ried. But, perhaps, the most original passage in the diary is 
that in which she anticipates the latest statement of the ad- 
vocates of natural theology, by reminding us that man him- 





self is an essential constituent of Nature, and that no arguments 
based upon the “works of Nature” can be at all satisfactory 
which do not take special note of her greatest work,—the 
human mind. 

Of the books which Mrs. Stanley had read, it must suffice to 
say that, greatly impressed in her early years by the Essays of 
John Foster, which, perhaps, are too little known by the 
younger generation of readers, she thoroughly recognised and 
gratefully accepted the liberalising element which pervaded Mil- 
man’s FHistory of the Jews, until in 1849 she could thus write 
of Myers’s Cutholic Thoughts :—*I want much to know what 
is thought of the book. I hear it denounced as most dangerous 
and poisonous, but it seems to me a very clear and broad state- 
ment of the discrepancies and difficulties in the Old Testament, 
which all allow in a way, and which militate against the literal 
inspiration, and prove that it is not the letter we are to look to; 
and then an equally clear statement of what it is we are to 
look to,—the progressive spirit from the beginning,—the end 
never lost sight of, but gradually approached and finally gained. 
And that is the thing to be constantly kept in mind, as the 
interpretation of the whole,—‘ the Atonement’ in its largest 
sense, in all its length and breadth... ... It always appears 
to me to be so much more likely to be efficacious, if we meet 
the objections raised upon these difficulties in this manner,— 
greeting them at once, and carrying on the mind to the higher 
ground, from which they look like dust.” 

Some facts in the life of the Bishop of Norwich have 
been known to the present reviewer for many years; and 
he has long admired the great courage of the man, who 
rode on his little pony into the heart of a dense crowd of 
spectators, and alone stopped a prize-fight; and his not 
less great catholicity and courage, too, m preaching in the 
cathedral of Norwich the funeral sermon of the Quaker, Joseph 
Gurney. Edward Stanley was the second son of Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, of Alderney Park, Bart. He was early seiaed 
with a passionate eagerness for sea life, and though for thirty- 
two years parish rector of Alderney, and for twelve years 
Bishop of Norwich, and in both positions the most untiring and 
devoted of men, his old and early affection could never be 
said to have died ont. Among the boatmen of Yarmouth “he 
was, indeed, in the height of his glory,” as they said of their 
Bishop themselves, when at any time of public commendation 
of their conduct he seized the opportunity of addressing them ; 
and the sermons he preached to the crews of the ‘Queen’ and 
the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ in 1847, at Plymouth, whither he had accom- 
pavied his eldest son, the commander of the latter, to take 
farewell of him, were never forgotten. It was all the Bishop 
could do, he himself informs us, to command his own feelings; 
and the men of the ‘ Queen,’ as the Admiral told the Bishop’s 
son more than twenty years after, nearly one thousand in 
number, were so crowded that they almost sat on one another’s 
shoulders, and listened with such attention and admiration that 
they could scarce restrain a cheer. And the Bishop, while he 
knew the history of every vessel in the British Navy, was almost 
equally well acquainted with the fowls of the air. His History 
of Birds is known and read of all men. The Dean has quoted 
his account of the habits of the starling, and Gilbert White 
himself might have won additional fame if he had written it. 
Considering the Bishop’s sea-going proclivities, and his strong 
bias in the direction of natural history, it is not very wonderful 
if he went up to Cambridge with little Latin, and no Greek at 
all. But the indomitable spirit that was in him wrought great 
marvels. He acquainted himself with the languages of Greece 
and Rome sufficiently for all practical purposes, and he came 
out a wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 1802, though on 
entering St. John’s College four years previously he knew but 
little of mathematics. 

Coleridge once said of himself, when asked a question 
about Hamlet :—-‘ I am Hamlet. Whenever a new duty is 
presented to me, my first impulse is to shrink from the 
performance of it.” But with Bishop Stanley, all through 
his life, the call of duty was like an inspiration which 
awakened in him fresh energy, fresh zeal, and fresh courage. 
He was always “bold as a lion,” though not without a pro- 
found humility, which made him sometimes diffident of his own 
powers. He was bold alike in presence of an excited Chartist 
mob, or of a great and influential Committee consisting of a 
hundred members, at which, in the hearing of the unhappy 
individual himself, he insisted on the name of a certain clergy- 
man who had disgraced his profession being struck off the list. 
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He was bold in the pulpit, as when he preached before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel a sermon of which, at the civic 
banquet in the evening, the host, when proposing a vote of 
thavks to the preacher, said, “It was the boldest sermon that 
had ever been delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral.” In 
this sermon the Bishop had vindicated the essential claims 
of the Church, and had struck straight home at the root 
of the fantastic notion of Apostolic succession. He was 
bold, too, and liberal as bold, in his advocacy in the House 
of Lords of measures which happily all became part of the 
statute law, but for upholding which he was assailed with con- 
siderable vehemence—such as the Irish national education 
scheme, the Government scheme of education for England and 
Wales, the relaxation of the terms of subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the endowment of Maynooth, and the Dissenters’ 
‘Chapel Bill. He was equally bold in insisting that each clergy- 
man should reside in his parish, if he had only one. But, 
in the diocese of Norwich, non-residence had been almost the 
rule rather than the exception, so much so, that shortly before 
Bishop Stanley’s entrance on his episcopal duties three brothers 
had served fifteen churches. In the course, however, of seven 
years after his enthronement in Norwich, a great reformation 
had been effected, and after eleven years incessant effort he 
had succeeded in the erection of 173 new parsonage-houses. 

But the Bishop was as tender in heart as he was brave and 
true. The large liberty he allowed for variety of opinion, or 
mere ritual use, was only to be expected from one who above all 
things honoured sincerity; who felt that Christ was infinitely 
exalted above all our limiied and, at best, provisional con- 
ceptions of his person or mission, and that those who truly 
loved and served him, might yet in divers manners indicate at 
once their personal devotion to himself, and their anxiety to 
bring others into conscious subjection to that service which 
is perfect freedom. And it is cheering to read how his 
loving and tolerant spirit secured the affection and regard of 
such High Churchmen as Bishop Nixon, who, at first mis- 
judging him as a vague latitudinarian, discovered that the 
charity in which Bishop Stanley strove to live, move, and have 
his being was no cold, indifferent quality, but a positive prin- 
ciple of quite inexorable virtue. 

There was universal lamentation throughout Alderney when 
the news came that the minister was going to leave the parish 
which he had served so long, so faithfully, and so lovingly, and 
Mr. Stanley himself was so much affected by the thought of his 
removal from it that, while he rode round from house to house to 
say farewell and shake hands with every member of his flock, from 
the day of his appointment as bishop to that of his consecra- 
tion, he was unable to take any other part in the services of the 
church than that of pronouncing the benediction. His “ smile,” 
not to speak of his gingerbread for “ clean hands,” the feasts 
at the rectory, the boatings on the mere, in which he himself 
always took part, and his constant visits to the school, endeared 
him to all the children, while he was revered by their elders as 
their truest counsellor and best friend. Alderney was never 
forgotten by its former rector, and year after year he renewed 
his visits to the scene of his former ministrations, and there 
would be found seated by the fireside in a cottage, his hand 
in that of one of its occupants, talking with his old frankness, 
earnestness, and sympathy, or listening to the details of the 
family story. 

Bishop Stanley was emphatically the friend of the poor, and 
perhaps there was no instrumentality which wisely aimed 
at alleviating their condition which did not receive his cordial 
support. To the palace he welcomed such guests as Father 
Matthew and Jenny Lind, to the latter of whom he taught the 
secret of utilising her great gifts in the furtherance of schemes 
for the benefit of her own people in Sweden. He was ubiquitous 
in his diocese. His confirmation and ordination times were 
seasons never to be forgotten by the respective candidates, and 
the mother of one candidate for priest’s orders could tell how 
the Bishop himself rushed out into the street to relieve her 
mind from anxiety about her son, by informing her that he had 
passed all his examinations successfully. But in the midst of 
all his receptions, and his incessant and multifarious official 
duties, he was still to be found in the poorest districts of the 
city, comforting the sorrowful or ministering to the sick and 
dying. The Bishop died in his seventieth year, 1849, while on 
a visit in the far north Highlands of Scotland, and, amid the 
broken lights of his failing consciousness, almost the last 
words which fell from his lips were these,—-‘ Then I shall be 





near if the cholera breaks out,’ and “if there are but twenty 
people to come to church, they ought to have a double service,” 
—showing us that in death, as in life, his heart was mainly 
occupied with loving anxiety for the welfare of the flock 
entrusted to his care. 





BARNARD’S CHARACTER-SKETCHES FROM 
DICKENS.* 
THERE are some qualities in the illustrator of another man’s 
ideas that we require beyond all others, and the first of these 
seems to be a suppression of the illustrator’s personality, at all 
events a subordination of it to the personality of the author whose 
works he is about to illustrate. Thus, for example, we do not 
want Mr. Millais’s ideas of Thackeray’s characters, so much as 
an embodiment of what Thackeray’s own ideas were concerning 
them ; and it is quite conceivable that a lesser artist may be a 
better illustrator than a greater one, if only he possesses this 
power of, for the moment, throwing himself on one side, and 
entering entirely into the spirit of the author on whom he 
is engaged. This power is not wholly or indeed chiefly one 
of imagination, for imaginative power is one of the most 
conspicuous faculties of which a man can be possessed, 
and is hardly to be ridden with bit and bridle along 
the plain high-road of another’s making. We should 
prefer to call it rather the power of imaginative sympathy, 
—that is, of a sympathy so intense as to create in the 
powers of the artist a working out of ideas received in another 
medium—that of prose—in a similar way to that in which 
sympathy is rightly understood to be a working-out in one’s own 
person of the pain or pleasure suffered or enjoyed by another. 
The pleasure, for instance, which most of us who have passed 
the days of youth, have experienced in occasionally being the 
instruments of gratification to others, as when we take children 
to pantomimes, is a good, common-place instance of this feeling 
in its more prosaic aspect. The danger that an illustrator, 
especially an illustrator of fiction, is especially prone to fall 
into, is that in proportion to his sympathies or non-sympathies 
with the especial scene or personage he is engaged upon, is he 
likely to put more or less of his own personality into his picture, 
and so become more or less an illustrator of himself rather than 
of his author. And in proportion to the value and reality of the 
author’s work is the relative unimportance of the illustrator’s 
own ideas,—that is, of ideas which can be shown to owe their 
existence rather to idiosyncracies in his own character, than to 
those of the fictitious personages who have yet become living 
beings to us through the genius of their creator. And it is 
probably true that in proportion to the nearness with which the 
book or the poem approaches to the height of a perfect work of 
art, the need of illustration grows less and less, till as, say 
in Hamlet or “ Vanity Fair,’ or “ Middlemarch,” or any 
other nearly perfect creation, we feel the illustrator’s function is 
most certainly purely subordinate, and that if he gives us any- 
thing, it should be merely the ‘ Castle of Elsinore,” ‘“ Mansion 
of Sir Pitt Crawley,” or the old wall over which the apple-trees 
still throw their bunches of blossom, as when Fred Vincey and 
Mary Garth first plighted their childish troth “with the 
umbrella-ring.” In these “ Character-sketches from Dickens,” 
Mr. Barnard has attempted a task which is well-nigh beyond the 
powers of any one. He has attempted to modify the ideas we 
each of us attach to the characters of an author who, 
more than any writer of fiction who ever lived, was success- 
ful in portraying special conceptions of his own, and the 
personages of whose stories have taken their place, for good or 
ill, in that living picture-work that we all carry within us. 
Whereas, in reading Thackeray, we are well content to examine 
the conduct of actors in his drama of life, and to mark it as 
good or evil, in reading Dickens we seem forced to have our 
own ideas as to the actual appearance of Mrs. Gamp, or Mr. 
Pickwick, of Alfred Jingle, Esq., and Bill Sykes, and feel that 
we should instinctively cross the street if we met the burglar, 
and button up our pockets against the strolling player. And 
so, having attempted such a task, we can by no means feel sur- 
prised that Mr. Barnard has not met with perfect success,— 
that his Mrs. Gamp is a merely truculent old drunkard, his Mr. 
Pickwick a sort of jolly and benevolent cook, and his Little 
Dorrit only a weary woman, resting her head against an attic 
window-sill, while the sunset casts a waning light upon her pale 





face. The redeeming sketches are, in order of merit, those of 
* Character-Sketches from Dickens. By Mr. Barnard. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 
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“ Alfred Jingle, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere,” “ Sidney Carton,” 
one of Dickens’s finest characters, though one that has always 
failed to catch the public taste, and Bill Sykes the burglar, 
from “ Oliver Twist.” Of these, we prefer the “Jingle,” which 
is not only a good illustration, but to all intents and purposes 
a picture, and one which we hope Mr. Barnard will give 
in a more worthy shape than the present. The actor sits in an 
inn parlour, on a small round table, one leg thrust straight out 
upon the floor, the other dangling in the air; dress, attitude, 
and face are all to the life the man that Dickens described,— 
reckless, witty, with a touch of knavery and yet none of 
brutality, and withal an appearance of the man, who, with all 
his luggage in a brown-paper parcel, hungry, ragged, and penni- 
less, could yet make you forget them all, with his rattling 
tongue and unfailing good-spirits. 

“ Sidney Carton ” is a picture of another kind. Mr. Barnard 
has chosen the moment when the long-suffering of the man’s 
life is nearly over, and he is about to do the one redeeming act 
by which he hopes to be remembered. If ever Dickens rose 
above his usual level of false sentiment, into which he almost 
always fell when he attempted pathos, it was when he drew 
Sidney Carton giving up his life for the sake of his 
successful rival; and Mr. Barnard has, we think, caught 
well the aspect of the reckless, almost debased character, 
which yet has become almost heroic, for, with the energy 
of a worthy purpose, the picture gives just the right impres- 
sion, not one of pity for his death, but for his life, for 
that which was so unworthy that we could never have hoped 
for him “so fair an ending,” and we feel induced to say, 
* Poor fellow !”? and echo his own last words,—* It is a far, far 
better thing that I do, than I have ever done; it is a far, far 
better rest I go to, than I have ever known.” 

And “ Bill Sykes,”—well, this is another illustration of the 
darker side of life, and perhaps, in some ways it is the best of 
them all. The dog who crouches against the wall by the side 
of Sykes, having just received a blow from the heavy bludgeon 
round which the man’s fingers still close stiffly, is a fine piece 
of drawing, the lift of his fore-leg, as he presses his shoulder 
against the wall, being wonderfully true to canine nature; and 
the man, though passionate and brutal, seems to have some 
good still left in him. But with the remembrance still fresh 
in our minds of Cruikshank’s marvellous illustrations of nearly 
the same subject, we feel that this somewhat misses the mark, 
and Mr. Barnard has little cause to be ashamed ‘if we place 
this illustration second to that of our great etcher. Those who 
remember the despairing gesture of Sykes, as he holds his hand 
to the dog by the way-side, and the mixed love and fear in 
the animal’s face, as he half turns round to his master, will, we 
think, agree with us that it would be difficult to judge fairly 
any other illustration, after that had once become indelibly 
fixed in the mind. In conclusion of this notice of Mr. Barnard’s 
work, we must say that it is especially manly and full of mean- 
ing ; the drawing, too, is throughout good, in a somewhat rough 
style. 





ACROSS THE ZODIAC.* 
On ty the highest order of minds has undertaken successfully 
that kind of imaginative work to which this book belongs. 
Shakespeare, in The Tempest, has temperately and without 
effort realised the abnormal and the miraculous; Goethe, in 
his Faust, has taken us for an airing beyond the bounds 
of the possible, and brought us safe back again; Swift, 
on a much lower plane than either of these, has perhaps 
made the unnatural more minutely true to nature than they. 
In our own times, Bulwer and a few others have laboured 
with more or less distinction on similar lines. Mr. Percy Greg, 
if the last in point of time of these redoubtable explorers, 
has proved, in Across the Zodiac, that he is not the last in 
point of ability. In fact, if we hesitate to pronounce 
the book a work of genius, it is because the subject-matter 
is so novel as to render difficult those comparisons on which 
literary judgments are usually founded. It is likely enough that 
if Mr. Greg had applied his powers to the production of a plain 
novel, for instance, genius might have been generally recognised 
in it. But in an enterprise of this sort, a vast deal of strength 
must necessarily be expended upon details and accessories 
which, when completed, are liable to be unnoticed precisely in 
proportion to the excellence of their workmanship. To borrow 
a financial phrase, it is so much capital sunk. The same capital 
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concentrated on the more prominent features of the structure 
would have indefinitely greater effect. upon the average in- 
vestor’s mind, After all deductions are made, however, the 
present year may be considered a bright one in literary annals, 
if it witnesses the production of many books so original, so 
thoughtful, and so readable as this. 

It is much to Mr. Greg’s credit that he has not fallen into 
the easy mistake of making his work a mere satire. Satires, 
even the greatest, belong to a class of literature which 
may be described as parasitic. There is nothing lofty, 
—it may even be said that there is very seldom any- 
thing edifying, or intended to be so, in satirical writing, and 
since it must needs continually depend for its point on the 
thing which it satirises, there can be little more unsupported 
originality in it than in its poor relation, the parody. A man 
of genius may, indeed, write a Gulliver’s Travels, but the book 
will owe its place on the world’s book-shelf not to its satire, but 
to the irrepressible charm of creativeness whereby the satire is 
belittled or annulled. Mr. Greg is not a satirist, but he is a 
thinker of earnestness and no little depth; and his power 
of realising in his own mind, and, as it were, objectively seeing 
every particular of a wholly imaginary scene or order of things, 
has been surpassed by few contemporary writers. The faculty 
here is twofold; not only must the thing thought of be vividly 
realised, but the manifest difficulty is first to be surmounted of 
thinking of it at all. It is not a mere rearrangement and de- 
scription of familiar matters that is needed, but an actual 
creation of new forms and ideas out of the unformed elements 
of thought and existence. We are composedly invited on an 
expedition of forty million miles through space, and having 
arrived at our destination, we are as composedly intro- 
duced to the complete life of another planet, a life whose 
points of similarity to the terrestrial existence must 
tax the ingenuity and discretion of the describer far more 
than do its points of difference. It is human life on a 
new basis, under new conditions, fathered by novel traditions ; 
but it is still human, and, therefore, still liable to that compari- 
son with the reality of things on this planet which is the 
severest test of inventive sanity. It is easy to talk about “ men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” because such are 
monsters, and therefore outside of human appreciation and 
sympathy, and yet more of human criticism; but the concep- 
tion of a Caliban, or of a human inhabitant of the planet Mars, 
is a much more serious and delicate operation, since the creator 
is bound logically to reason out his creature from data, and 
according to laws which his least-instructed reader may check. 
That Mr. Greg, in attempting to put before us, not a single 
inhabitant of Mars merely, but the entire “ Martial” economy 
in all its aspects, should sometimes fail to win our 
credence or approval, is no more than is inevitable,—the 
rather since the book is of somewhat venturesome length, 
considering what may be called the intensity of its topic. 
In fact, the chief fault we have to find with it is, that its 
interest depends upon two—and upon two utterly discordant— 
sources; the unique interest, namely, attaching to a hitherto 
unknown world, and the comparatively common-place interest 
of a tragical love-affair. One volume would have sufficed to 
tell us all we are capable of digesting on the subject of Mars; 
the history and the fate of the wife whom the bold explorer 
found there might better have been treated in less detail, or 
even altogether omitted,—and some two hundred and fifty pages 
along with it. 

But we are too much obliged to Mr. Greg for the value and the 
charm of what he has given us, to quarrel with him about the 
manner of the giving. It is especially gratifying to find that a 
mind of so much ability and cultivation as his should be 
exerted so uncompromisingly on the side of the believers in a 
spiritual part of man, and against the now fashionable scien- 
tific scepticism. The history of the inhabjtants of Mars is, 
indeed, implicitly demonstrative of what we may expect, if 
the Huxley school are accepted as credible philosophers 
and true prophets. Not that Mr. Greg ridicules their 
tenets, but he examines them searchingly and dispassionately, 
and draws, with what vigour and ingenuity are at his 
command, a picture of the state of things to which, in the 
course of some thousands of years, they would logically 
lead us. This picture is very far from being, in a material 
point of view, an undesirable one; on the contrary, every 
advantage and luxury that an almost complete control of 
natural resources may bestow is candidly conceded to these 
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ultra-scientific neighbours of ours in the planetary system. 
But it is in his analysis of the effect which genuine Positivism 
produces upon the mental and moral nature of the race, that 
Mr. Greg most forcibly reveals the fatal shortcomings of any 
philosophical scheme which attempts to ignore a spiritual 
Creator of the universe. By way of strengthening our per- 
ception of this deficiency, we are given some account of the 
laws, ceremonial, and creed, of a certain secret society in Mars— 
the Children of the Star—a school of profound mystics, who 
have existed, almost unsuspected, for ages, in the midst of alien 
and unsympathetic surroundings. Their special powers, which 
appear to be allied to what is known upon earth as animal 
magnetism, spiritism, and so forth, have been cultivated to 
such a degree as to enable them to produce phenomena im- 
mensely beyond the scope, and almost beyond the conception, 
of the best-equipped terrestrial “medium.” It appears to 
us that here, where originality is most wanted, Mr. Greg 
succeeds in being less original than in most other parts 
of his book. He does not seem quite to have attained 
to a conception of the most profound and most universal aspect 
of symbolism. Symbolism, if it be anything, is inherent in the 
very nature of things, and is as little arbitrary or mysterious as 
are birth, growth, death, or any other of the most familiar 
necessities of existence; and the spiritual side of life is not in a 
continuous, but in a discrete degree above the material. We 
have not space, however, to enter upon a discussion of these 
matters; and as it is, we have scarcely indicated the actual con- 
tents of Mr. Greg’s volumes. Not least among the merits of the 
story is the quiet and matter-of-fact manner in which it is told. 
Circumstances the most astounding are narrated with a sim- 
plicity and a naiveté which greatly enhance their effect. The 
adventurer has become so used to his adventures, they are so 
real and veritable to him, that he seems to forget that they 
will take his reader’s breath away ; nay, the reader presently 
comes to forget it himself, and finally learns to swallow 
one miracle after another with an equanimity which is the 
highest possible testimony to the power of the writer. The 
style in which the book is written is pure, perspicuous, and 
harmonious ; if not the best, it is so good, that we are scarcely 
conscious that it is a style at all. The tone throughout is grave 
and earnest toa perhaps undue degree, and this leads us to 
the observation that the lack of humour in Mr. Greg’s writing is 
almost so marked as to become a positive quality, and we cannot 
but regard it as an unfortunate one. It seems to indicate that his 
outlook upon life is not yet so broad, comprehensive, and com- 
manding as it is doubtless on the way to be. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Ruskin, we know of no prominent literary man 
of the day who sees so little of genial entertainment in the 
world as does Mr. Greg. Humour, however, is often a plant of 
late growth, and if it should never bloom very vigorously in 
Mr. Greg, we may fairly expect that it will some time attain a 
fuller development than it possesses at present. But whether 
or not, we shall hope often to hear from the author of Across 
the Zodiac again. He writes too thoughtfully to produce 
rapidly ; but his thoughts spring from a source too deep and 
genuine to speedily run dry. 
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British Quarterly Review. January. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The place of honour in this number is worthily occupied by an article 
from the pen of Dr. Freeman, “The Lords of Ardres,” founded on 
the “ History of the Counts of Guines, by Lambert of Ardres,” which 
has been recently published by an Historical Society in Germany. 
Guines and Ardres were both near Calais, and Lambert, the historian, 
“ flourished ”’ in the latter part of the twelfthcentury. Dr. Freeman 
expounds and illustrates his narrative in a very interesting essay. 
Of political articles, we have three. In one, Mr. A. Taylor Innes asks 
the question, ‘‘ Why is Scotland Radical ?”’ and gives an excellent 
account of the sense in which his epithet can be rightly used of 
Scottish habits of thought. The second is an eloquent vin- 
dication of Mr. Gladstone’s right to be accounted the real 
leader of the Liberal party. The third touches on foreign 
policy, in its summary of the history of modern Greece. This 
is from the pen of Dr. Humphrey Sandwith. An article on “ Practi- 
cal Alsthetics” is, as{is commonly the case with such criticism, more 
effective for destruction than construction. Many readers will agree 
with the severe condemnation passed on the Albert Memorial; but 
they will ask, is the critic sincere when he believes that “the most 
suitable monument to the Prince in such a locality would have been 
the Nine Muses, in the midst of an entowrage of limes and chestnuts, 





with the Prince in the centre, deriving inspiration from their teach- 
ing, and pleasure from their glance ?’’ The Rev. G. Matheson con- 
tributes a valuable, well-seasoned essay on “The Christian Idea of 
God ;”” and we have some curious and interesting pictures of the 
religious life of early Nonconformists, in an article on “ Noncon- 
formist Psalmody.” The remaining essay is by Mr. W. H. Patterson, 
and is entitled, ‘‘ Glimpses of the New Gold and Silver Mines.” 


The Imitation ef Christ. Fac-simile edition. (Elliot Stock.)—A 
beautifully printed and bound edition, in imitation of the original, 
preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels. Every sheet has been 
reproduced by photography, and the paper is identical with that of 
the original Dutch edition. The book is not, of course, legible to the 
ordinary reader, being in the most cramped of black-letter types, but 
it will be greatly valued by all who are curious either in typography 
or bookbinding. 


Songs of the Hebrew Poets, in English Verse: the Life of David. 
By the Rev. J. Benthall, Vicar of Willen, Bucks. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The author of this volume appears to have had two objects in 
view. The first, which is to connect each Psalm, or portion of a 
Psalm, selected with some fact in the history of David, he carries out 
by prefixing the appropriate part of the historical Scripture to each, 
either with or without comment. His second object is to give as 
nearly as possible a literal translation. The introduction contains 
some interesting remarks on the special characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry,—on the word “Selah,’’ and kindred subjects. A profound 
acquaintance with Hebrew would be necessary in judging of the 
accuracy of the renderings, but the effect in English of the literalness 
is often either weak or paiuful,—probably owing to the totally differ- 
ing idioms of such widely remote languages as our own and the 
original. Indeed, what is doubtless grand simplicity in the one, is apt 
to degenerate into something bordering on the ludicrous in the 
other. It seems as if the spirit, like our own, must be unclothed, 
before it is clothed upon, if a translation is to retain the dignity 
and nobility of the original. The kind of antiphon to which this 
author so lovingly refers (page 6) does not seem to lose its effect, 
if literal translation is less strictly adhered to. As an example, and 
by no means an extreme one, of the failure, as we consider it, of 
the literal manner, we give a few lines from Psalm xxxiv., p. 70 :— 


** Jehovah’s praise my mouth shall tell, 
It ever on my lips shall dwell ; 
My soul shall boast in Him, the sad 
Shall hear it, and their hearts be glad. 
With me, Jehovah magnify, 
With me exalt his name on high. 
I sought Him; He an answer gave, 
And from my terrors did me save. 
They looked to Him, their hearts were light ; 
He put their shame and fear to flight.’’ 


Compare this with the old version of Tate and Brady :— 


‘Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 


Of His deliverance will I boast, 
Till all that are distressed 

From mine example comfort take, 
And soothe their griefs to rest.” 


The Eighty-ninth Psalm, varied by three different metres, is a 
favourable specimen of this translator’s style, but too long for 
insertion here. 


Vivian, the Beauty. By Mrs. Edwards. lvol. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Mrs. Edwards will be fortunate if she does not make an enemy or 
two of the various “ professional beauties,’’ who will fit on the cap 
she has here offered for competition. The Beauty has been brought 
out by anelderly nobleman, Lord Vauxhall, to gratify his cynical con- 
tempt for the taste of modern society, and, when she has played her 
part, is sent into temporary exile in the Black Forest. Mrs. Edwards 
always excels in describing the various phases of English life on the 
Continent, and Schloss Egmont, its inhabitants and visitors, are very 
pleasantly depicted. In addition to not being beautiful, Vivian 
Vivash, the Beauty, is represented as so intolerably vain and vulgar, 
that her by no means too charming companions appear to much 
advantage in comparison. Lady Pamela Lawless, the lively widow, 
is the amusing person of the company, and her aigre-douz sketches of 
herself, her friends, and acquaintance, are really epigrammatic and 
witty. The burden of jealousy laid on the back of “little Jeanne,’’ 
the heroine, is by no means greater than she can bear, and the 
reader's sympathy is never too severely taxed in this clever little 
book. It has already appeared in a serial form in Temple Bar. 


The Gentle Shepherd: a Pastoral Comedy. By Allan Ramsay, with 
Portrait and Twelve Engravings by David Allan, and a Glossary. 
(W. and A. K. Johnston.)—This is a very handsome edition of a poem 
which many people talk about, but. very few, we suspect, have read. 
The portrait was drawn by the poet himself. The illustrations have, 
as the editor says in his prefatory note, been associated for nearly 
a century with the popularity of the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ a reason 
which must be allowed without demur as sufficient for retaining 
them, whatever their artistic value. Some of the figures indeed, and 
even some of the compositions, are of considerable merit ; some pro- 
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duce a ludicrous effect which the designers can scarcely have intended. 
The original airs to the songs appear in their proper place in the 
text. We may give a specimen of the versification of the “Gentle 
Shepherd ”:— 

** Patie.—Tho’ without a’ the little helps of art, 

Thy native sweets might gain a prince’s heart ; 

Yet now, lest in our station we offend, 

We must learn modes to innocence unken’ d,— 

Affect aftimes to like the thing we hate, 

And drap serenity to keep u state ; 3 

Laugh when we’re sad, speak when we've nought to say, 

And, for the fashion, when we're blyth, seem wae ; 

Pay ‘compliments to them we aft have scorned, 

Then scandalise them when their backs are turned. 

Pegqy.—If this is gentry, I had rather be 
What I am still ;—but I’ll be ought with thee. 
Patie.—No, no, my Peggy, I but only jest 

With gentry’s apes ; for still amongst the best, 

Good manners give integrity a bleeze, 

When native virtues join the arts to please.” 


“‘ Bleeze,”’ it may be explained, equals “ blaze.’’ 


Working-Men and Women. By a Working-Man. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—The “ Working-Man”’ is quite the “candid friend” in describing 
and criticising his fellows. Of the twenty species which he discerns 
as subordinate to the genus that is his subject, the greater number 
are faulty, not to say bad. In the front of his classification he puts 
the “ Lushington,” a being whose habits are sufficiently described by 
his name. Even he seems to be an improvement, due to civilising 
influence, on the “ Soaker,” a type becoming extinct. Next comes the 
“ Above-their-Business Order of Man,” the “ Club Man,’’ and then, by 
way of favourable contrast, the “ Job-for-Life Man,’’ a workman, it 
may be well to explain, felt by his employers to be so valuable that 
he is sure, under all stress of circumstances, to be kept on. Nor 
does the proportion change. Throughout the natural history, 
there are three or four bad or indifferent types to one good. Hap- 
pily, we may believe that this is so, not because vice is pre- 
dominant, but because it has many varieties, while virtue is 
uniform,—“Eo@AGs wiv yap Grd@s pupiakts 5¢ kaxas.’’? The author 
claims as a speciality of his volume that he describes “ Working- 
Women.”’ Altogether, his descriptions are worth reading. They 
may be taken as a salutary antidote to much nonsense that is talked 
upon this subject by ignorant or interested persons. As some doubts 
have been expressed about the authorship of the book, it may be 
well to quote the following, from the preface:—“I do expressly 
assure all whom it may concern that I am a working-man. I was 
born of working-class parents, amid working-class surroundings; was 
educated in a working-class school, passed straight from the school 
into the workshop, have lived all my life among working-men and 
women, and—most explicit and conclusive evidence of all, perhaps— 
have never earned a wage that has quite reached two pounds per 
week.” 

Messrs. Marcus Ward have sent us a number of loose paper-covers for 
books, which are very convenient, and stamped with patterns marked 
with subdued good-taste. The only improvement we can suggest in 
them is that they should be made of linen. Linen covers, prettily 
stamped in quict patterns, are the covers for which private owners of 
libraries now sigh. They can get the necessary sewing done at home, 
if two bits of elastic would increase the ancien too much. 
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YCEUM.— MERCHANT of 

VENICE.—Every Evening at 8 o'clock. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Elleo Terry. MORNING 
PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT of VENICE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during January and 
February. Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of 
Mr. Hurst, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10 till 
A on 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
all. 





H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION, now open, includes a Series of Photographic 
Views of St. Mark's, Venice, with Notes by Mr. 
Ruskin.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 
1s. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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ary 5th, and Six following Thursdays, at 4.30. Fee 














for the course, £1 1s; fora single lecture, 5s. Tickets 
to be obtained at Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge ; 
Macmichael's, Stationer, King’s Road, Chelsea; | 
Chase's Library, 96 Fulham Road ; Squire's, Stationer, 


Post-Office, 8 Fulham Road; and Wade's Library, 25) 
High Street, Kensington. 
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Rot. oS ae MUSEU M.! 
—_—_ } 
The BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from the \ 
2nd to the 7th of egg both days inclusive. | 
EDW. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. les 

_ British Museum, ‘Jennary 26th, 1889. 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. —| 
kK For the reception of Students attending the | 
Lectures of the Oxford Association for Promoting the | 
Higher Education of Women 

Chairman of Committee—Rev J. PERCIVAL, | 
President of Trinity College. | 

Principal—Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

The Mary Somerville (open) scholarship of £30 a | 
year for three years will be awarded after examination | 
in June next for Proficiency in Mathematics. The 
holder must reside at Somerville Hall. Two student’s 
rooms will be vacant after Easter. 

Applications for admission should be made at once | 
to the Principal. 

Further particulars’ concerning Scholarships and | 
Exhibitions on application to the PRINCIPAL, or to | 
Mrs. T. H. WARD, 5 Bradmore Road, Osford. 
| rporon, RESIDENT.—Wanted, for) 

Six months, to prepare a BOY, 14 years old, for 
Eton. Must have taken his degree. Neighbourhood, | 
Chester. Reply, giving full purticulars, references, | 
&e.—*C. 21,” care of HENRY GREENWOOD, 
Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 





W:- ANTED, immediately, in Heath | | 
Brow School, Hampstead, a ‘NON-RESIDEN c 
JUNIOR MASTER, to take the superintendence in play- 
hours and preparation time. The opportunity would 


| be afforded him of joining the advanced class for the | 


London Matriculation subjects. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL—An 
ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP (Classical), with a. 
| salary of from £300 to £400 and a Boarding House 
with Thirty Boys, is vacant for Easter.—For particu- 
lars, apply to the Rev. THEO, B. ROWE, School House, 
Tonbrid ge. 


4 ETTES. COLLEGE, : EDINBURGH. 

—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS :—Twoof £60; Two 

of £50; Twoof £30; Two of £20.—Examination in 

July. Candidates residing in England may be 

examined in London.—Fvr particulars, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


OOLWICH, ARMY.—MORGAN 
JENKINS, M.A. (Wrangler), assisted by an 

able staff of graduates in first-class honours, prepares: 
PUPILS for the above. All sent up at the last two. 
examinations of lieutenants of Militia, viz., three in 
April and two in October, passed; also three last July 





| for Sandhurst, and eight out of eleven at different 


times for Woolwich, one being second in July, 1877.— 
Cornwall Road, ‘Westbourne Park, W. 


The COPYRIGHTS and REMAINDERS of of the li late 
HENRY DU. 


N, Esq 
iN ESSRS. PUTTICK ‘and SIMPSON 
PY will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47 
Leicester Square, W.C., on Friday, February Sth, at 
1 o'clock, the Copyrights and Remainders of the 
popular and successful Publications of the late: 
Heury Dunn, Esq., comprising Works, chiefly on 
Theological Subjects, and including the Standard 


| school-book known as “Lord's Modern Europe.” 


Catalogues, one stamp. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE STORY OF BARBARA 
HER SPLENDID MISERY, AND HER GILDED CAGE. 





REPRINTED FROM “THE WORLD.” 


The New Novel by the Author of ‘“‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘ Vixen,” &c. 





London : 


JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, 


Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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An Injunction having been granted by Vice-Chan- 
eellor Ha)] against the Grosvenor Library, Limited, 
carrying on business under that title, the Directors 
have decided to take immediate steps to change the 
title of the Company to thet of * The Grosvenor 
Gallery Library, Limited.” 

The Directors will proceed to allot the First Issue of 
SHARES. on all applications received up to SATUR- 
DAY, the 31st inst., for Town, and WEDNESDAY, 
February 4th, for the Country and Abroad. 

Applications may be made on the forms already 
issued, and additional forms of es may be 
obtained from the Secretary, at the Office of the Com- 
pany, Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street. 





HONIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
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For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.......... sossesseeee £3, 066,214 
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RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, t 

EDWIN BOWLEY, “Geacetene. 
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—— CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS: ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
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Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
aie 4 oe, = 000,000. 
ERATE PREM 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDIN 
A fixed sum - case of Death by Tunes, anda 
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Apply to the hae s at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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or Old Bead or} King’s 
Silver. Thread |or Shell 


£2 5 





Best Quality, strongly Plated. 
ethan 
Table Forks ...........0.00--. per doz.| £1 10 10 €2 1 
Table Spoons........ dex Oe 
Dessert Forks .. 
Dessert Spoons.. 
Tea Spoons. as do. 
A SECOND QUALITY of 
Spoons or Forks, 233 per dozen. 
Spoons, 12s. 
ITLERY WARRANTED. 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. 





LO pt peo 


do. 2 
do. | 1 2/19 





Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Dessert, 17s. Tea 


Table 
Knives 


C’rv'rs 
pr pair 


Dessert 
Knives 
| 











}s. d.J 5. 

7 inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.| 12 
do. | suecvacetact do.! 16 

st do. do. to balance ...do.) 
do. do. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


oo 
AAD 
2 


fine 
. extra lar: ge... 
African 

do. do. silver ferrules do. 

do. do. silvered bl'des do. _—_ 
lectro-silvered Handles......... do. 23 7 6 
CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION. 
Samples at above rates post free. 


\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
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W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
post free. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION,- 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. _ 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 23 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 

Chemists. 


THOMPSON aad CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 


MOTHS. By Ouida, Author of “‘ Puck,” 


* Ariadne,” 








NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jun un. 


CHARLES GIBBON’ s NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols, crown 8yo, at every Library. 


QUEEN of the MEADOW. By Charles 


GIBBON, Author of “ Robin Gray,” dsc. 








Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin 
McCarTHY, Author of * Dear sd Disdain," 
“ Miss Misanthrope,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL by WILKIE COLLINS. 
3 vols. crown 8y¥o0. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie 
COLLINS. Un the press. 


. « READY 


NEW " NOVEL by the AUTHORS of 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SEAMY SIDE. By Walter Besant 


and JAMES Rice, Authors of “* Ty pe 
Mortiboy.” [In the press. 





NEW WORK te Mr. SWINBURNE 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


A STUDY of SHAKESPEARE. By 
ALGERNON Cu ARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown, 8vo, cloth extra, w _— numerous Illustrations, 
7s h 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
THORNBURY. A New Edition. Edited by 
EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 





Now ready, in a thick volume of 1,200 pages, crown 
8vo, half-Roxburghe, price 123 6d. 
The 


READERS HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES. With Two Appendices. By the Rev. 
CopHaM BREWER, LL.D. Trinity Hall, Cam- 


bridge. 





2 vols. large 4to, profusely illustr ited, half-morocco, 
£2 16s. 


ROWLANDSON the CARICATURIST. 
A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal 
Descriptions of his Famous Caricatures, and a 
Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustration:, mostly fac-similes 
of the Originals. By JOSEPH GREGO. 





Mr. TORRENS’S NEW WORK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 
The MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 


Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. By 
W. M. ToRRENS, M.P. * 





NEW WORK by Mr. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
By RICHARD A. Proc TOR. 
Post Svo, cloth extra, 43 6d; large-paper copies, half- 
Roxbur, zhe, 10s 5d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of HAND- 
WRITING. By Don FELIX de SALAMANCA, With 
135 Fac-similes of Signatures. 


Price 1s, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


BELGRAVIA, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustrated. 
UNDER THE SNOW: IN MEMORIAM. By E, Lynn Linton. 
A Love IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Ovr OLD Country TOWNS. With 5 Illustrations. By 

Alfred Rimmer. 
A FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 
WHat IS JUPITER DOING ? ok Henry J. Slack. 
Birps IN THE SNOW. By Ouid 
Tue LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. ales W. Hunt. 








"Price 1s. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY. 

CONTENTS. 

By &. E. Francillon. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. 

THE PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH. Lliustrated, By Richard 
A. Proctor. 

THE ORIGINAL OF SHYLOCK. By S. L. Leo. 

MATERIAL RESOURCES OF TURKEY IN ASIA. By Austin 
Shelton. 

“OLD FARREN.” By Dutton Cook. 

THE Horror OF It. 

ProsPeR Merimes. By T. E. Child. 

TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 
Artist’s Proofs... ve . will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 


eee eee oo 


Proofs before Letters . cae Aer Do. Four do. 

Proofs upon India Paper ao a Do. Two do. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
LONDON oe eco ove OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 

LIVERPOOL ... ove ove EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 


MANCHESTER... 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 


GROSVENOR 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


GALLERY. 








BROOK’S COTTONS. 


SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. | 
Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
ienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and ‘Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON, 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A oN E 9 S. A.D. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., trom 18s to 55 Parrer-MACcHE TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 563, 95s. 
Exectro Forxs—T: ‘able, 24s to 64s; seem, 24s ‘to 66s. | ELectro TEA AND CoFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. to £24, 
Eectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6 BronzeEpD TEA AND CoFFEE URNS. 

Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELecrro Liqueurs, froz 40s to £6 10s, 


Fenpers—Bricht, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &. 
CoaL-ScuTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. Ciocks—English, French, and American. 
BepstTeaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. Kircnen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 


Kitcueners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. CornicEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GasELIERS—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. GarpDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c, 
Gas Coox1ne-SToves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-water Firrrnes for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 























Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
DR. DUNBAR’S 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
 ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.0., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 











FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1880. No. DCOLXXIL., price 2s 64. 
CONTENTS. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
BUSH-LIFE IN oe —Part III. 
MABEL’s HOLy Day. 
A WHITE RAJAH. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME—Part XI. 
To Constaxtixorix BY THE SHIPKA Pass.—OcToBER 
‘ 
JEMMY BLINKER. 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN IRELAND. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


5 Sees QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 297, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 

LorD BOLINGBROKE. 

THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILISATION IN THE EAST. 

PRINCE METTERNICH. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 

Mr. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 

THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 
JOHN MorrRay, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 242. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by Grorgg 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL, 
CONTENTS. 
MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 34-35 
WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE DONE FOR THE INDIAN 
PreorteE. In Two Chapters.—II. By W. W. 
Hunter, LL.D. 
An ARCADIAN REVENGE, 
A Visit To H1nBa. 
My Basy or My Doe, 
CHIPPERS OF FLINT. 
THE SIEGE OF GHUZNEE. 
Lonpon WALKS. 
Wuite Wines: A YacutinG Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Chaps. 23-25. 
London : SMITB, ELDER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
THE SITUATION IN Lena 94-4 By Major-General 
Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B 
Lorp CHELMSFORD AND THE ZULU WAR. By Archi- 
bald Forbes. 
— PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ART. By G. F. Watts, 
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By James Payn, 





PAGANISM IN PARIS. By Petre Hyacinthe. 

AN EYE-WITNESS OF JOHN KEMBLE. By Theodore 
Martin. 

FREE LAND AND PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. By 
Arthur Arnold. 

RITUALISTS AND ANGLICANS. By the Rev. A. F. North- 
cote, M.A. 

OuR EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. By Edward Dicey. 

ON HISTORICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Henry Sidgwick. 

REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME: 
Repiy. By the Right Rev. Monsignor Oapel. 

FREE-TRADE, RAILWAYS, AND THE GROWTH OF Com- 
MERCE By the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 

6. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


A 


UNVILLE’ SOLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London ‘Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curiug Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with sc much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 158 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., — 228 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—INDIGESTION, DISORDER OF THE 
LIVER.—No fact in medical knowledge is better 
established than that the chief source of all morbid 
states, whether of body or mind, is a deranged state 
of digestion, usually originating in the liver. Hollo- 
way's Pills speedily regulate this function. In cases 
where delicacy of constitution render it unadvisable 
to take many Pills, the same healthful effects may be 
carried out, without debilitating, by rubbing Hollo- 
way's Ointment thoroughly over the pit of the 
stomach and right side at least twice a day; no pain 
or inconvenience attends this treatment. Its merits 
in vanquishing pain at the stomach, flatulency, and 
imperfect digestion have been fully appreciated by 
the public in all parts of the globe for the last thirty- 
five years. 
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Now ready for FEBRUARY, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 


i. THE MysTerres oF HERON DYKE. Chaps. 4-5-6. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. VERONA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By Johnny 
Ludlow. 

3. ABouT Norway. By Charles W. Wood. With 
Six I!lustrations. 

4. THE GREY COTTAGE, 


5. THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 
. Lottie’s * YES.” 
7. First TrmE AT CHURCH. 





Sixpence, Monthly. 
The ARGOSY, for JANUARY. Second 


Edition, now ready. 
Containing the Opening Chapters of 
THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 
Sixpence, Monthly. 





“This favourite magazine.”—Queen. 

‘Excellent descriptions and pictures of Norway.”— 
Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Wood's charming notes ‘ About Norway.’"— 
Zand and Water. 

“Chief among them we place Mr. Wood’s article 
4About Norway.’ —Queen. 

“There is a charm about the ‘ Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other magazine.""—Liverpool Albion. 

“The ‘Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“The ‘Argosy’ is the best and cheapest of our 
magazines.”—Standard. 

“An excellent collection of entertaining matter.”— 
Observer. 

« Johnny Ludlow is almost perfect."—Spec/ator. 

“ First among the magazines in which fiction findsa 
place stands the ‘Argosy.’ ‘The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke’ is opened with the utmost skill of the novelist. 
Johnny Ludlow is charming as ever."—Dai/y Chronicle. 

“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ gives promise of 
great sensation.’'—News of the World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, 
8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Published Monthly, price One Shilling, in crown 
quarto, tastefully printed on hand-made paper with 
rough edges, and occasionally illustrated. 


No. II. now ready. 


THE ANTIQUARY: 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY 
OF THE PAST. 


Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., 


Formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
late Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
Author of ‘ County Families,” &c. 

CONTENTS. 

1. INSTRUCTIONS FROM JAMES II. TO THE EARL OF 
TYRCONNELL.—Part II. By Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. 

2. A VALHALLA OF SOMERSET WORTHIES. By R. 
Arthur Kinglake, Esq. 

3. HisTORICAL MEMORIES OF TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
—Part Il. By the Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 

4, THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF ENGLAND.—Part IT. 

5, ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, BY THOMAS A 
Kempis. By Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. 

6. Last RELICS OF THE CORNISH TONGUE.—Part II. 
Ry the Rev. W. Lach-Szyrma. 

7, Civic AND OTHER Macges, By George Lambert, 
F.S.A. 

8. THe OXFORD OF PAST AGES. (With Illustrations.) 

9, NOTES ON BOOK PLATES. By a Collector. 

10. REVIEWS—MEETINGS OF ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES 
—THE ANTIQUARIAN’S NOTE-BOOK — ANTI. 
QUARIAN NEWS, &c. 

ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 309, for JANUARY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
HAMERTON’s LIFE OF TURNER. 
MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 
THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 
BriTIsH LIGHTHOUSES. 
Russia BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
LorpD MINTO IN INDIA, 
PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
©. Buack, 





$2 I GO NO 


Edinburgh: A, and 


Price 6d, Monthly, 
OLDEN HOURS; an Illustrated 
Magazine for any Time and all Times. 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY Parr. 

Was SHe Mistaken? By Mrs. H. B. Paull, Author 
of “Trevor Court,” &c. With an Illustration. 
Chapters V. to VIII. 

Oup British Pastimes. By Lieutenant C. R. Low. 
With an I[liustration. 

By E. Williams. 
With an Illustration. 


Tue RIvaL ARrTIsTS. 

PARALLELS OF HISTORY. 

Krin@ anp Saint: A Story of the Crusades. 
Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Illustrated. 

A Visit To Tivott. With an Illustration. 

Worps tn Szason. By Rev. Gordon Calthrop. 

Samuxrt Brout anp Company. From the French of 
Victor Cuerbuliez. 

Suppen DeatH.—A CHRISTIAN Mission IN MALAYA, 
—A Hvyspann’s VALENTINE.—MABEL; an Every- 
day Story.—THE LakeE-stpE VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
Loncon: Wirrtam Pooxe, 12a Paternoster Row; 

and from all Booksellers and Newsvendors 





By 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN, 27, 1877. 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 








A size, capable of warming 120,000 eubic feet of air... ae a .. £39 00 
B size, - 7 ) ws cas ad = ous « 2 8D 
C size, pe 30,000 s aka aes een a . 6 O02 
D size, ee 15,000 eh ee iS 910 0 


Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in euheion _ occasionally on Sale. 
FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &e. 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE,GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz. and 2-0z. Packets, at 
the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





BEST 


BIRD'S EYE. 


| 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,”’ which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*‘' Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 





KINAHAN’S | 
| 
LL | 
| 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with facsamile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 


NEAVE’S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





| LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared -and highly 

nutritions.’’ 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 

| eg see for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.”” 


NEAVE’S 


! 

LONDON MEDIOAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 

FO O D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | 
| SANITARY RECORD.—“Asasubstitute for i 
| 
! 
} 


FOR | ae FOR 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
| ally. 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By 


E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ This very exquisite and interesting gallery of re- 
presentative portraiture.”—Literary Churchman. 


The LIMITATIONS of LIFE, and 
other SERMONS. By W. M. Taytor, D.D., of 
New York, Author of “ The Ministry of the Word.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘Sermons crowded with sound, wholesome, religious 
teaching ; abundantly illustrated by metaphor, anec- 
dote, and poetry.”"—Literary World. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, 
D.D., LLD. By Georer Situ, LL.D., Author of 
“ The Life of Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay.” With 
Portraits by Jeens, and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 12s 





ch. 
‘You cannot help reading the book straight off."— 


Spectator. 

HOMILETICAL and PASTORAL 
LECTURES. Delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral 
before the Church Homiietical Society. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristo]. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ As a guide and a help to clergymen for the work 
of the study, the pupit, and the parish, these lectures 
cannot be too highly commended.”’—Scotsman. 


The WORLD of ANECDOTE. An 
Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and Ilius- 
trations, Historical and Biographical, from Books 
and Times, Recent and Remote. By E, PAXTON 
Hoop. Fourth Thousand. Cheap Edition, crown 





vO, 6s. 
_ “Full of witand wisdom.”"—Standard. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. S. 
Cox. Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 

CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY :—The Value of the 
Patristic Writings for Criticism and Exegesis of the 
Bible. By Rev. W. Sanday, D.D.—Christianity’s First 
Invitation to the World. By Rev. George Matheson, 
D.D.—The Call and Commission of Isaiah. By Rev. P, 
Thomson, M.A.—Two New Testament Synonyms: 
ids and Téxvoy. By Professor John Massie, M.A.— 
Brief Notices. 


Edited by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, price 6d, contains :— 

The Duty of all Christians on the Temperance 
Question, By Canon Barry, D.D.—The Theology of 
our Great Poets—Edmund Spenser. By W. P.Dothie, 
M.A.— Correspondence of Apollos Howard—The 
Great Choir Battle. By the Editor.—The Gospel 
Story. By Samuel Cox.—Noctes Theologice—Mr. Mill 
on Nature. By Enoch Mellor, D.D.—The Gunpowder 
and Glory Business. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A.— 
PORTRAIT of Rey. R. HARLEY, F.R.S., of Mill Hill. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 

27 Paternoster Row. 





London : 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


CONVERSATIONS with 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS DURING the 
SEOOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the 
late Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Smpson. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
Young Lord Penrith. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘‘ LADY FLAYVIA,” &. 
In the Sweet Spring-Time. By 
Mrs. MAcQquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 
“A delightful and refreshing book, worthy of its 


suthor’s reputation. It abounds with dramatic situa- 
tions, and is not wanting in pathos and humour,”— 


Post, 
Friend and Lover. By Iza 
“A most delightful novel.”"—Court Journal. 


DuFFus Harpy. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 
“*The Greatest Heiress’ should add to Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s reputation. It is noticeably good, among the 
great number of her good novels.”"—<Athenxum. 


Little Miss Primrose, By the 
AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 
“ A charming story.”— Post. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 
of * Rachel's Secret,” &c. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 











PuRKeEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and co., 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussele, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





NOTICE—The THIRD EDITION of SISTER 
DORA, «a Biography, bj MARGARET LONSDALE, is 


now ready, crown 8vo, with Portrait engraved on steel by C. H. 


Jeens, and One Illustration, cloth, price 6s. 
, 9 Y 


©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
NOTICE—FREE LAND, by ARTHUR ARNOLD, 


Author of ‘* Social Politics,’ 


cloth, price 6s. 


’ §e., is now ready, 


crown 8vo, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. vi.-295 and vi.-288, cloth, 21s. 


ACROSS 


T HE 


ZODIAC: 


The Story of a Wrecked Record. 


Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘The Devil’s Advocate,” &c. 


“Mr. Greg has imagined and thought out his book with a vast amount of pains and earnestness, and con- 
densed in it a quantity of materials of all sorts."—Atheneum. 

“Some indeterminate number of years ago, Mr. Greg's Innominate started on a trip to Mars. He reached 
his destination in safety. He abode some time among the Martialists; but for a religious difficulty with the 


authorities, he might have been with them still. 
on to another. 


As it was, he only quitted the one planet to project himself 
Mr. Greg is good enough to hint that the record of this second voyage may one day be given 


to the world. If itis as interesting as this first instalment of the traveller's’ manuscript, it should be put in 


hand forthwith.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The moral to be deduced from Mr. Greg’s amusing and suggestive fable is that the human race would not 


find itself much the happier, on the whole, even were its ideals to be realised in full measure......Mr. G 


reg 


discourses both pleasantly and thoughtfully on these themes, and although his philosophy sometimes grows 
rather mystic and transcendental, this slight defect does not much mar the genera! merit of his very readable 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


book.” —Globe. 





THE LONDON 


BOOK SOCIETY, 


A DEPARTMENT of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Mudie’s Library Messengers deliver Books once a week on appointed days, at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, 


on the following terms :— 


Three Volumes at one time .., 
Six Volumes i 


THE LEADING REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES ARE 


Six Months. Twelve Months. 
we @k 6 0 £2 2 0 
118 0 3 3 0 


ALSO IN. CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
NEW 


OXFORD 


LIBRARY 
STREET. 


(Limited), 





This day is published. 


A HISTORY 
OF 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.O.L., 


Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Author of “A 
History of Scotland,” “* The Book-hunter,” &c. 


Three Volumes 8vo, p rice 36s, 


“ Dr, Burton's ‘ History of Queen Anne's Reign ” is 
not merely exact and careful; it is eminently inter- 
esting, and we venture to think it will prove one of 
the most popular books of the season....... If readers 
can figure to themselves a grave and stately history, 
written by the ‘ Book-hunter’ in his best vein—a his- 
tory that is dignifled without being. dull, lively without 
being shallow, eloquent without trick or mannerism, 
and when occasion serves, lit up by twinkles of quiet 
humour that never come amiss and never offend the 
most severe good-taste—they will present to them- 
selves a just idea of the meritorious work now under 
review. Of its other than .merely popular aspects, it 
would be difficult to speak too highly.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Second Edition, post 8vo,.2s 6d. 


ANDBOOK of TRANSLATION 
from the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
Also, in 2 Parts, 1s 6d each. 
Part I. LATIN and GREEK. 
Part II. FRENCH and GERMAN. 
London ; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W 





WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


With Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations, 3 vols,. 
medium 8yo, 84s. 

HE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 

the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Their Private Life, 
Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, Religion, Agri- 
culture, Early History, &c. Derived from a comparison 
of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments still exist- 
ing, with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. By Sir J.. 
GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. New Edition, with 


‘| Additions by the late Author, revised and edited by 


SAMUEL Biron, LL.D. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing. 
this Disease. By ROBERT G. WATS, M.D., F.R.S.L.,. 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
ndon: O. MITCHELL and Qo., Red Lion Oourt, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By Mary ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; HENRY YOUNG, 12 South Castle Street. 


XREAT REREDOS, SARAGOSSA.. 
—See the BUILDER (44, by post 444)—Past 
and Fatare of Classic Orders—St. Sepulchre's, Holborn 
—The Elgin Marbles—Competition Discussed—Jade— 
Professor Barry's Lecture—Painters' Company—Falt 
of Houses—Mr. Chas. Hart—From Paris—View and 
Plan, Knoyle House, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and alk 
Newsmen. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Scotch, &c. Lists free. 
J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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for 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY, 


TURKISH FACTS AND BRITISH FALLACIES. 

Sir WILLIAM BoxaLL, R.A. By Lord Coleridge. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By W. H. Pater. 
TRISH NEEDS AND IRISH REMEDIES. By H.M. Hyndman, 
PLINY THE YOUNGER. By H.F. Pelham. 

THE Cost OF ELECTIONS. By Sydney C. Buxton. 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. By G. A. Simcox, 

THE IRISH FRANCHISE. By Charles Dawson. 

EMPIRE AND HUMANITY. By Frederic Harrison. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





MARTIAL LAW in KABUL. By Freperic 


HARRISON. Reprinted, with additions, from the Fortnight ly Review, Price 1s 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly 





NOW READY. 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE-AGES, 
Our PuBLic SCHOOLS.—V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR (from Heine). 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS, 
MICHAEL ANDI. By Julian Suurgis. 
SHELTA, THE TINKER’S TALK. 
THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 
Fucinus; a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
C H A 


Perfumery Farming. 


M BeERS’S JOU RN A LB 
Now ready, price 8d, the February Part. 
BEING THE FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Studies from Life—* Abner.’ 
A Few Words about the Guides. 
My Wife's Inheritance. 


CONTENTS. 
Recollections of an Anglo-Iniian Chap. | 


The 





the 


The Intoxicating Properties of 
Hemp: Plant. 

Effect of Cold on N: 

ag rg - an 
Manage 


tives of the Tropics. 
Equestrian 


lain. The Cattle. “Ranch in Colorado. 
Eyesores. By “ W.C.” The Association of German Gover- 
The Ascent of the Matterhorn. nesses in England. 
The Oyster. “Expectant Attention.” 


Odd Ways of Putting Things. Recent Progress in Manitoba. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. By | ys Misapplied, 

“W.c,” A Few Hints oun Domestic Nursing. 
A Perilous Adventure in Tierra del Fuego. | A Queer Courtship. 
The American Pencil-Trade. The Month; Science and Arts, 
Animals I have Known and Loved. | Five Poetical Pieces. 


AND THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS OF ‘A LIFE’S ATONEMENT.” 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL may be ordered a any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Now cones, price 2d. 


HE AFGHAN POLICY of the BEACONSFIELD 

GOVERNMENT and its RESULTS. By MountstuarT E. GRANT DUFF, 

Member for the Elgin District of Burghs, late Under-Secretary of State for India 
NATIONAL Press AGENCY, Limited, 106 Shoe Lane, EC. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





London. 





“AN ENG LISH LADY, residing in Stuttgart, who has for 
several years lived as Finishing Governess in the Families of the Nobility 
and Gentry, desires to receive a few young Ladies, who may wish to avsil them- 
selves of the musical advantages of the »plice to study German, and to continue 
their English education in a house where they will have the comforts of home 
life. The highest references given and required. Terms, £90. Further parti- 
culars cbtainable.—Address, Miss MCMANUS, Villa Salem, Jiiger Strasse 54, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION -(S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The De'hi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and viliages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the c t) and country into districta, giving each a systematical parochi« al organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non- “Christians. Daring the past year 389 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an azsregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of ‘the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1, 3300 a year, over and above annual grants from the 
Society and Government. 

ee for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), 
§.P.6. Office, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Vy INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC pe EA 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
—_ — asa Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
go abroa 











HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





In the Press, with Three Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME 


OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





The AMATEUR POACHER. By the Author 


of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “Wild Life in a Southern 
County.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 
(According to the Talmud) Massecheth Synhedrin. Reprinted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, with Additions. By Purup B.. 
Benny. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. [Now ready. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Novel by the Author of ** The Gamekeeper at Home.”’ 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Richard 


JEFFERIES, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life 
in a Southern County,” ““The Amateur Poacher.’ Crown 8vo,. 
7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of ‘‘ Heaps of Money.” 8 vols. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Holme Lee, 
Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SSS 


BRAY. 


London : 





ORKS BY CHARLES 





Demy 8vo, pp. 446, Second Edition, price 9s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as ap- 
plicable to Moral, Mental, and Social Science. 


Demy 8vo, pp. 172, price 5s. 
On FORCE, its Mental and Moral Correlatives. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii.-358, price 6s. 


A MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY; or, Science of Man, based on 
Modern Research. Man: Whence? Why? and Whither? The above is an 
attempt to answer these questions. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 160, Fourth Edition, price 2s 6d. 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS: a Moral System, Revised 
and Abridged for Schools. Mental and Moral Philosophy should be taught in 
Schools equally with Elementary Physics. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s, gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Maiesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments, 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








ADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each 


R E 
v 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each, 


May be had by order through eny Bookseller o> Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 297. 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
BisHOP WILBERFORCE. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK CIVILISATION IN THE EAST. 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
Mr. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY, 
‘THe CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


The RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. Narrative of a Journey 
through China to Burmah. By Captain WM. GILL, R.E. With an Introductory 
Preface by Colonel Henry YULE, C.B, Mapsand Iilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AMONG the 
GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By E. H. Bunpury, F.R.G.S. With 20 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

“ These volumes bear the impress of mature scholarship, vast research, care- 
ful discrimination, and literary skill in such a marked degree as not only to com- 
mend them to scholars, but to place them in the category of books which scholars 
annot do without.”—Ldinburgh Daily Review. 


RHEINSBERG; MEMORIALS of FREDERICK the 
GREAT and PRINCE HENRY of PRUSSIA. By ANDREW HAMILTON. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ By far the most important contribution made to English Literature on the sub- 
ject of Frederick the Great since the appearance of Mr. Carlyle’s work.”"—Scotsman. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and MARY 
STANLEY. By the Dean OF WESTMINSTER. Second Edition, Orown 8vo, 
Qs. 
“A graceful tribute of filial piety to private friends; full of delight to the 
general reader,”—( uardian. 


NILE GLEANINGS: Concerning the Ethnology, History, 
and Art of Ancient Egypt, as revealed by Egyptian Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. 
With descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples to the Second 
Cataract. By VILLIERS STUART, of Dromana, With 58 Coloured and Out- 
line Plates, from Sketches and Impressions taken from the Monuments, 
Royal 8vo, 31s 6d, 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late LORD 
BISHOP of OXFORD, and afterwards of WINCHESTER, with Extracts 
from his Diaries and Correspondence. By A. R. ASHW&LL, M.A., late Canon 
of Chichester. With Portrait. (560 pp.) Vol. I., 8vo, 15s. 

“A book that will secure the attention, and be read right through.”"—TZimes, 
“ A work of absorbing interest.’—Standard. 


ALADY’S LIFE inthe ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Isabella 
Brrp, Author of * Six Months in the Sandwich Islands.” Third Edition, with 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“This little book is so brimful of incident and adventure, that, dip into it where 
we may, we can hardly go far wrong. Chapter after chapter is almost equally 
exciting.”—Saturday Review. 

“A narrative of most thrilling adventure. She gives graphic sketches of the 
half-savage natives, and vivid pictures of the magnificent scenery."’—Zimes. 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, the DEATH of CHRIST, the 
WORTH of LIFE, and other ESSAYS. By WILLIAM THOmMsoN, D.D., Lord 
Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“Full of wise advice and sober caution.,....this most attractive book,’’— 

National Church. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; or, Life in 
Connaught. By Mrs. HovusTon, Author of a "Yacht Voyage to Texas.” 
Crown 8vo, 98. 

“The experiences related in this book, though sad, are of undoubted value, 
especially at a time when reliable information regarding the people of Ireland is 
much needed.”—Ldinburgh Daily Review. 


OD WU So He So RO het 


The MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. Consisting 
of a Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, and of the Paraphrase attributed 
to Andronicus of Rhodes, with Introductory Analysis of each book. By the 
late WALTER M. Hatou, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo, 18s. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.B.S., of BOMBAY, Fifty 
Years Philanthropist and Scholar in the East. By GrorGE SMITH, LL.D., 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. New and Popular Edition, 
with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By Edward 
WHYMPER. With Maps and 100 Illustrations, 340 pp., medium 8vo, 10a 6d. 
“This is a condensed and cheaper edition of ‘Scrambles amongst the Alps,’ 
with fresh matter and additional illustrations.” 
‘From no work with which we are acquainted is it possible to gain such a clear 
conception of the delights and dangers of Alpine travel.”"—-Pal! Mal/ Gazette. 


The LEX SALICA; the TEN TEXTS with the GLOSSES 
and the LEX EMENDAUA. Synoptically edited by J. H. Hessets. With 
Notes on the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica by H. KERN, Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Leyden. Quarto, 42s. f 


The LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. By Charles Darwin, 
F.R.S. With a Study of his Scientific Works by ERNEST KRAUSE. Portrait 
and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ A trustworthy life of the author of the ‘ Botanic Garden’ was much wanted, 
and no one could have been better qualified for the task than his grandson, 

Charles Darwin.’ —Nature. 


The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Medium 8vo, 20s. 
CONTENTS. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN osh By Canon WEsTCOTT. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSILES ... By the Bishop of CHESTER. 


“The Speaker's Commentary in the first two vols. of the New Testament is 
not only a help to the educated layman—not only an invaluable adjunct to every 
clergyman’s library, but without the parade of a general apologetic, practically 
the best contribution in Modern English Literature to the evidences of Christ 
ianity.”"—Church Quarterly Review. 


MEMOIR of the RIGHT REV. ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan of India, With a Selection from 
his Correspondence and Journals. By his Sister, FRANCES MARIA MILMAN, 
With Map, &vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


KING CETYWAYO’S ACCOUNT of his 
NATION, and of the ORIGIN of the WAR. Taken 
down from his own Narration by One of the Officers in Charge, 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for Fesrvary, price 
One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 244 (for FEBRUARY). 
CONTENTS, 


. CETYWAYO's STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR, 

. HB THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Ohaps. 13-15, 
. POULTRY-KEEPING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY, By Jane Chesney. 
STAGE ANOMALIES. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 


. Some HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF Latin. By Professor George G. 
Ramsay, Glasgow University. 


. A NIGHT WATCH. 
. THE HALcyon’s NEST. 


oe oS 


NO 


By Robert Caird 


THE SCIENCE OF STATESMANSHIP. 
See ‘‘NATURE,” January 29th. 


PRICE SIXPENOE. 





Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 2a 6d. 


The YEAR’S ART: 
A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the ARTS of PAINTING, 


SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 
1879; together with Information respecting the Events of 1880. 


Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. 


17th Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1880. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 
F. Martin. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


National Liberal Federation.) 


No. IL—FOREIGN POLICY. By M. E. Grant Duff, 


B 
(This day. . 


(Issued by the 


M.P. 8vo, ls. {Next week. 
No. IIIL.—FREEDOM of LAND. By G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P. 8vo, 2s 6d. (Neat week. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps and [Lustrations. 
OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY. By Commander 
CAMERON, R.N. [Neat week, 
SIXTH VOLUME, with Portrait 
MILTON’S LIFE and HISTORY of his 


TIME. By Professor Davip.Masson. 8vo, 21s, (This day. 
{Index Volume in preparation ] 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortey. New Volume. 


BUNYAN. By J. A. Froude. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


[Neat week. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from MARTIAL, for 


ENGLISH READERS. By W.T. Wxs2,:M-A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
{This day. 


EASY LESSONS in SCIENCE. Edited by 


Professor W. F. Barrett 


HEAT. By Miss C. A. Martineau. Illustrated, extra 


feap. 8vo, ls 6d. (This day. 


LIGHT. By Mrs. F. E. Audrey. Illustrated. Extra 
feap. 8vo, ls 6d (This day. 


MONEY in its RELATIONS to TRADE and 


INDUSTRY. By Francis Wacser, Professor of Political Heonomy, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d (This day 


PART IX., MENDELSSOHN to MOZART. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


Edited by Grorcre Grove, DC.L. 8vo, 36 4d [Now ready. 


FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By H. C. 


Bower, Head Master of the Grocers’ Company's Schools. sae a 
This day. 


MACMILLAN London. 


and CO., 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND _ CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 28s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE, 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
WILLIAM CORY. 
PART I.—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXx. 


By 





2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


GERMANY—PRESENT AND PAST. 


By the Rev. 8. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘The Vicar of Morwenstow,” Xc. 


*¢ We have seldom met with more pleasant reading than Mr. Baring Gould’s 
two volumes on ‘ Germany.’...... The book is as remarkable for the brightness of 
its style and the variety of its subjects as for the comprehensive Por of its 
historical research. Mr. Baring Gould knows the country well, and is deeply 
read in all branches of its literature.’’—Times. 

** Now-a-days, when Germany is attracting so much attention, a book like Mr. 
Baring Gould’s is of great value......We advise all readers who sincerely desire to 
inform themselves concerning Germany to read Mr. Baring Gould’s yolumes,”’— 
Atheneum. 





Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS ; 


BEING OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF SOME OF THE LESS KNOWN 
STATES OF EUROPE. 


By C. F. JOHNSTONE, M.A. Oxon. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM ; 
or, Book of Saints. 

WITH NOTES, URITICAL, EXEGETICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 


By the Rev. ROBERT OWEN, B.D., 
Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of Dogmatic Theology,” &c. 





Small {crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


WITH A BRIEF SKETCH OF oe HISTORY TO THE TIME OF HIS 


By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S., 
Author of “‘ The Childhood of the World,” &c. 





New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., with Frontispiece. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. 
By the Author of “ Vera,’ “Blue Roses,” &e. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


“This delightful book.”—Spectator. 

“There are few writers who can imagine and present the character of a pure 
and noble-minded woman with the fineness of touch and delicate good-taste of 
the author of ‘ Vera.’ "—Athenzum. 





Elzevir, 8vo, limp parchment, antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


POEMS SELECTED FROM PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 
Dedicated to Lady Shelley. 
With Preface by RICHARD GARNETT. 
Printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece. 





16mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
SONNETS AND SONGS. 
A New Edition. 
By EMILY PFEIFFER. 


‘‘ Mrs. Pfeiffer's sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest in the language.”— 
Spectator. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


WET DA YS. 
By a FARMER. 


“It is seldom that one can pronounce the world to be richer by the addition to 
it of a book of poems that was really worth having. The present is one of those 
happy and exceptional cases.”—Standard. 








Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE LEGEND OF ALLANDALE. 


By FELIX MOUTERRA. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. 


Medium 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. Blackmore. Chap. 26. Men of 
Solid Timber.—27. The Proper Way to Argue.—28. Farewell, Wife and 
Children dear.—29. Tactics of Defence.—30. Inland Opinion, 

THE LATE CANON MozLey. By Principal Shairp. 

SONNET: ON 4 DROWNED FRIEND. 

ANCIENT BUDDHIST REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN. By W. Simpson, F.RB.G.S. 

WorDsWoRTH. By Professor Edward Caird. 

ENGLISH LIBERALS AND CONTINENTAL LIBERALS. 

AN IMPRISONED PRINCESS—LEONORA CHRISTINA OF DENMARK. 

WHAT IS MONEY? By Professor Bonamy Price. 

DIRGE (AFTER HERRICK). 

THE ENGLISH NATION AND THE ZULU WAR. By the Rev. Sir George W. 
Cox, Bart. 


THE CROOKIT MgG; A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. By Shirley. 


” 4 4 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY. 
No. CCCIX. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER, 
MILITARY RELATIONS OF RuSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 
THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLay. P 
BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 
Russia BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
LORD MINTO IN INDIA, 
. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of “Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. Translated from the 
German by E. Farrrax Taytor. 8vo, l4s. 

“This remarkable book.”’—Times. 

‘“* These are questions of extreme interest, not only to Russia, but to mankind. 
They are answered and explained to a considerable extent by the author of the 
volume now before us, and its appearance at the present time is an event of no 
commen importance...... We again most strongly recommend this book to our 
readers.’’—Edinburgh Review, January. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880: 


a Vindication and an Appeal. By O. K., Author of ‘Is Russia Wrong ?’”” 
With a Preface by J. A. FroupE, M.A. 8vo, with Portrait and 3 Maps. 
[Jn a few days. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
a — Edited by his Great-Niece, the COUNTESS OF MINTO. Crown 
8vo, Maps, 12s. 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
CORNELIUS VIJN. Translated and Edited by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. 


TWO LECTURES SOUTH AFRICA, 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, January 6th and 
January 9th, 1880. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 


FIFTY YEARS of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


TUTION, 1830-1880. By SHetpon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, &c., to the Inns of Court. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Gradual Growth of the Science ef Political 
Economy. By the late Watrer BaGrenot, M.A. Edited by R. H. Hutron. 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max Mutter, M.A. New Edition (1880). 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


NS Om 2 0D 


Se 


on 


ESSAYS, chiefly on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By 
the same Author. 8vo (1875),18s. Being the Fourth and concluding Volume 
of ‘*‘ Chips from a German Workshop.” 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, 
y 


with Instructions for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. 
CHARLES Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth extra; 15s, tree calf; 17s, morocco. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the 


Cruises to CYPRUS and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassey. 
Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Poems and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 12s, «loth; or 24s, bound in morocco. 


EAST ; 


With 2 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Parsipent.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, &£.4, D.OL. (Oxon) 


Tar Hon. LORD DEAS; THe Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF HADDINGTON ; 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Toe EARL OF ROSEBERY; Tuk Most Hon. Tak MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE. 





The FINANCIAL POSITION of the SOCIETY is UNRIVALLED. Though not the oldest of the: existing Life 
Assurance'Institutions of Great Britain, it has long possessed the largest Life Assurance Fund, now amounting to nearly 
Seven Millions Sterling. Its Investments are all of the highest class, not one of them involving liability. Tue Resvtrs 
ALREADY REALISED by Members past and present are shown in the following Examples of 

CLAIMS RECENTLY PAID AND POLICIES IN FORCE. . 








‘Griginal Sum Assured. Amount Paid. Premiums Paid. Original Sum Assured. Amount Payable. Premiums Paid. 
2,970 £1,567 £3,000 £7,435 £4,018 
aa 7 Boa 287 2/500 6,188 3.144 
1,000 2,313 1,220 300 730 342 
1,000 1,917 642 2,000 4,806 2,336 
1,000 2,545 1,387 1,000 2,445 1,345 

















The amounts payable under the above “ Policies in force”’ will increase with each additional year of their subsistence. 





This is the Bonus Year. Eyrnants serore Decemper 21st participate in the profits of Seven Yuans to that date. Oxz 
MILiion AND A QuARTER SreRxinG was allocated at the last Septennial Division, Members alone participating. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West-End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 


DvBLIN, 41 Westmoreland Street. | 
GLasGow, 114 West George Street. 
MANCHESTER, Albert Square. 

LIVERPOOL, 48 Castle Street. 


BIRMINGHAM, 12 Bennett's Hill. 
LEEDS, 21 Park Row. 
BRISTOL, 22 College Green. 


HEAD OFFICE, 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, November, 1879. 


BELFAST, 2 High Strest. 

Nu WCASTLE, 12 Grey Street. 

Donp&E, 9 Panmure Street. 
Norwicd, 43 St Giles’s Church Plain. 


Agencies in all the important towns of the three Kingdoms. 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
Aw. H. TURNBULL, Secretary. 








NEW BOOKS. 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 


over 100 Illustrations. By Frederick Barnard, 
and others. 

TONED PAPER EDITION, in Elegant Cloth 
Binding, full gilt, 21s. 

EDITION DE LUXE, printed on best hand- 
made psper, the Illustrations being all printed in 

roof, on real China paper, and mounted with the 
Lana, by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, in full 
vellum binding, £5 5s. 

*,* The Edition de Luxe consists of 500 Copies 
only, and no more will be printed. 


The FAMILY PRAYER and SERMON 
BOOK. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
and Master of the Temple. 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth 
extra, 30s. 


The DAY of REST VOLUME for 1879, 


with upwards of 300 Illustrations, in elegant 
binding, 7s 6d. 


STRAHAN’S GRAND ANNUAL for 
the YOUNG, being the Peep-Show Volume, for 
1879. With over 500 Illustrations, in elegant 
binding, 78 64. 


The BLACK FOREST: its People and 
Legends. By L. G. Securn, Author of ** Walks in 
Algiers.” With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The ALCOHOL QUESTION. By Sir 
James Paget, Bart., Sir WILLIAM GULL, Bart. 
and others. Small 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WORK AMONGST WORKING-MEN. 


By ELLICE Hopkins, Small 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


JAMES DUKE, COSTERMONGER. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. Small 8vo, cloth, 28 6. 


The AFGHAN QUESTION, from 1841 


to 1873. By the Duke of ARGYLL. Post svo, 
cloth, 6s. 


SUSSEX STORIES. By Mrs. O'Reilly. 
With 20 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, £1 lls 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The WARDS of PLOTINUS. By Mrs. 
JouN Hunt. With 20 Illustrations by F. A. 
Fraser. 3 vols. crown 8yo, £1 lls 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 


STORIES for TELLING to 
CHILDREN. By PRUDENTIA. Small 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations, in elegant binding, gilt 
edges, 5s. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. 


By CunNINGHAM GFIKIE, D.D. 2 vols. large 8v0, 
£1 10s, 


STUDIES for STORIES. By Jean 


InGELow. With Illustratious, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 33 6d. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By Jean 


InGeLtow. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. 


MOPSA, the FAIRY. By Jean Ingelow. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


STORIES TOLD toa CHILD. By Jean 
INGELOW. With Illustrations, square 32mo, cloth 
gilt extra, 33 61. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. 


Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of 
the Temple. Small Svo, 3s 6d. 


SUNDAYS in the TEMPLE. By C. 


J. Vavanan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master 
of the Temple. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By GrorGE MACDONALD, With Ilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 


MACDONALD. With Illustrations, crown Svo, 
cloth, 63. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 


MacDONALD. Crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 


At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 
p< My ag op gma With Illustrations, 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 


GeORGE MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 


Th¢ LITTLE SANCTUARY. By 


LEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
58. 


The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. 
By Joun S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. 
By JoHN S. Howson, D.V., Dean of Chester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. 
By Joun 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

By L. G. 


WALKS in ALGIERS. 


SEGUIN. With Maps and illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 
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CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. | 
1. EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION AND 
THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
By Professor W. StantEy JEVONS. 


2. ON THE PEDIGREE OF MAN. 
By Dr. Rapcuirre. 


3. AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS IN 
ENGLAND, CANADA, AND THE 
UNITED SLATES. 

By Francis Prek. 


. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INDIAN 
FAMINE OF 1877-78. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Oszorn. 
. THE NEW FICTION. 
By Henry Hosracn. 
6. THE FIRST MURDER AND THE 


FOUNDING OF THE FIRST CITY. 
By Feangors Lenormant. 


7. THE GROGRAPHY OF LIVING CREA- 
TURES. 
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or 


By Professor Mrvarr. 


8. SOME FORGOTTEN ASPECTS OF 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 
By the Rev. Matcoum MacCorz. 
9. USURY. 
By tho Bisnop of MANcHEsTER. 
By Joun Rusxin, D.C.L. 
10. CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND 


THOUGHE IN TURKEY. 
By an Eastern STATESMAN, 
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